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Over There with the Yanks in 
the Argonne Forest 


CHAPTER I. 
A LETTER FROM EUROPE. 


HAT do you suppose Clint means by 

that?’’ asked Clyde Yarwood at the 

dinner table one memorable evening 
in the midst of a discussion of two interesting 
events. 

Those two events were of vastly different 
scope, so far as the Yarwood family and the 
world were concerned. One was the receipt of 
a letter from Clyde’s brother, Clinton, in Ger- 
many, and the other was the news of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. The letter and the news 
had arrived at the Yarwood home almost 
simultaneously. The former came with the 
afternoon mail. The latter flashed with big 
headlines into the household with the arrival 
of the evening newspapers. 
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It was a memorable evening in the Yarwood 
home. The members of the family present had 
enough to hold their interest and concern for 
many days to come. Clinton’s letter, which 
at first was a very puzzling communication 
and later proved to contain information of 
startling character, seemed to take on larger 
significance in view of its association, in the 
family discussion, with the great crime of one 
of the leading nations of the world on the high 
seas. In the first paragraph he announced 
that he was preparing to leave Germany, but 
offered no explanation as to why he was about 
to make this move, nor did he state where he 
was going. It was a very matter-of-fact letter, 
in tone, but so much essential information was 
lacking that all who read it were at once 
‘‘suspicious of something wrong.”’ 

Hverybody—father, mother, Clyde, brother 
Jimmie, sister Stella—was greatly mystified 
by the letter. In his last communication, re- 
ceived a month before, Clinton had told a great 
deal, how the German people were worked up 
to a high pitch of anger and resentment toward 
England and how they were putting heart and 
soul into a mighty united effort to resist an 
‘international conspiracy against the Father- 
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land.’’ But in this one, the wanderer in for- 
elon lands said nothing about the high tension 
of affairs around him, nothing about the life 
of a people whose daily occupation, daily 
thought, daily philosophy, daily recreation 
and nightly dreams were war, war, war, war, 
war. It was by far the most commonplace let- 
ter he had written home since he went abroad 
nearly two years before, and he closed it with 
this puzzling irrelevance: 

‘*Clyde, do you remember how you and I 
used to amuse ourselves for hours with pen 
and paper? I—I’ve been amusing myself late- 
ly in the same way, trying to imagine you were 
with me and that we were playing together. 
Great times we had that way, weren’t they? 
Aye, aye. I’ve got to be a great believer in 
telepathy, Clyde, and I’ve been trying to fix 
my mind on you at home and make you think 
of the same thing I was thinking of. Don’t let 
this put out your 2 I’s, but fix your mind on 
me and see (with your 2 I’s) if you can’t re- 
member the game we used to play and play it 
again just as if I were playing it with you. 
I—I want to see (with my 2 I’s) if we can’t 
with the aid of telepathy, make ourselves play 
that game again together at exactly the same 
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time, although we are thousands of miles apart. 
Keep a record of the exact time, or times, when 
you make the test and I—I will do the same.”’ 
‘‘What do you suppose Clint means by 
that?’’ was the question Clyde kept putting 
over and over to the other members of the fam- 
ily while his brother’s letter was a subject of 
puzzled discussion since he and his father 
returned home from work in the evening. 
Mrs. Yarwood looked more worried every 
time the question was repeated, and her hus- 
band could not avoid reflecting something of 
her concern. Clyde caught an inkling of what 
was at work in their minds, and at first it 
worried him a little. Once he was conscious of 
putting this question clearly to himself, as he 
saw his father and his mother exchange looks 
of distress: 
‘*Is it possible that Clint is going insane ?’’ 
But Clyde dismissed the idea with desper- 
ate resolution. It was out of the question. He 
had not seen Clint for two years, and although 
his brother was then in poor health, he would 
not believe that the ailment which had made 
something of a globe trotter of the patient had 
degenerated him into a mental wreck. It was 
almost inconceivable that insanity could over- 
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take any member of the Yarwood family. 

This steadfast confidence in the sterling 
quality of the family stock could hardly fail to 
result in some activity to prove the reasonable- 
ness of his belief. And so, meanwhile, Clyde 
was lashing his recollection for all it was worth 
for an explanation of the latter part of his 
absent brother’s letter. At the dinner table, 
after the letter had been discussed for nearly 
half an hour, he lapsed into silence and gave 
little heed to what the other present members 
of the family were saying. He was thinking 
hard, so hard, indeed, as to attract the atten- 
tion of his father and his mother several times. 
It was a slow meal; nobody ate with appetite, 
nor did anybody appear to be in a hurry to 
leave the table. The terrible sea disaster and 
their apprehensions regarding the absent son 
and brother, although but remotely related, 
clung together in the minds of all with vaguely 
foreboding gloom. 

‘Clint ought to come home at once,’’ de- 
elared Mr. Yarwood. ‘‘This Lusitania affair 
is going to result in war between the United 
States and Germany, mark my word. There’s 
a strong pro-German element in this country, 
but they haven’t any argument left after this 
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dastardly act. I’m going to try to get a cable 
message to Clint tomorrow, and follow it with 
a letter.”’ 

‘‘T wonder what the Fehlers are doing ?”’ 
said Mrs. Yarwood. ‘‘Clint doesn’t say a word 
about them in his letter.”’ 

‘‘They’re German, you know,’’ put in 12- 
year-old Stella, who was still too young to 
harness her gravest fear the instant it popped 
into her mind. ‘‘Maybe they’re pro-German.”’ 

‘*Tt would be quite natural for them to have 
German sympathies,’’ replied Mr. Yarwood; 
‘‘but we’ll hope they’re net so foolish as to be 
pro-kaiser. They ought to know better after 
their long training in a free republic like the 
United States.’’ 

A dessert of delicious home-made apple pie 
was being served. Clyde was usually very fond 
of this, but it had no temptation for him now. 
As the maid was in the act of setting a plate 
in front of him, he arose suddenly to his feet, 
knocking dish and pastry onto the floor and 
causing the maid to utter a little scream of 
dismay. 

“Oh, Annie, I beg your pardon,’’ Clyde 
exclaimed, not with the confusion of chagrin; 
however. There was something more impor- 
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tant on his mind than the pie or the rug or the 
discomfort of the maid. 

- He quickly picked up the plate and the pie, 
which, fortunately, had not spilled out any of 
its filling, and put them on the table. Then he 
dashed around behind his father and reached 


over and picked up Clinton’s letter, which lay 


beside the sugar bowl in front of Mr. Yar- 
wood. 

Everybody continued to gaze at him in sur- 
prise, which was intensified into astonishment, 
as the boy rushed out into the kitchen. 

‘*What in the world is the matter with that 
boy ?”’ asked Mrs. Yarwood, as she gazed after 
her strangely acting son. 

Mr. Yarwood gazed in the same direction, 


but offered no comment. The richly seasoned 


pie remained untouched before each of the 
diners still at the table. 

“‘T bet I know,”’’ ventured 10-year-old 
Jimmie. ‘‘He knows what Clint meant in his 
letter. I’m going to find out, too.”’ 

He started for the kitchen, but his father 
ealled him back. 

“‘Let him alone,’ he said. ‘‘He’ll be back 
and tell us about it sooner if we don’t bother 
him.”’ 
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It was a wise order. Father, mother, sister, 
and brother waited expectantly for Clyde to 
return. Meanwhile five pieces of pie remained 
still uneaten. Ten minutes elapsed, and then 
Clyde dashed back into the dining room, bear- 
ing an electric toaster in one hand and holding 
his brother’s letter in the other over his head. 

‘*Hooray!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ve solved the mys- 
tery. Clint isn’t crazy atall. There’s writing 
in invisible ink on this letter. Clint didn’t 
dare write what he wanted to write with visible 
ink for fear the censor’d read it. He’s going 
to France to join the French army.”’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
SECRET WRITING. 


HO said Clint was crazy ?’’ demanded 
Stella indignantly. 

Clyde was too much preoccupied 
with more important matters to give heed to 
this question and his father and mother would 
have been slow to admit the extreme gravity 
of their suspicion even if the startling diseov- 
ery just announced had not pushed everything 
else into the background. 

‘“What are you doing with that toaster ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Yarwood. 

It seemed to her that the presence of this 
utensil tended to cloud the situation. Young 
Jimmie thought so, too, and was at the point 
of declaring that Clyde was ‘‘the crazy one,”’ 
but a minute or two later he was glad that he 
held his tongue. 

‘‘1’m going to read the invisible writing 
with it,’’ the older boy replied. ‘‘ You see this 
kind of invisible ink becomes visible when ex- 
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posed to heat. Don’t you remember, mother, 
when several years ago some of us boys had 
the novelty craze? Clint and I were all the 
_ time begging for money to order things from 
novelty mail order houses, and one of the 
things we bought was some invisible ink. We 
had a lot of fun with it. You remember, don’t 
you, Stella? JI don’t know whether Jimmie 
does or not.”’ 3 

‘*Course I remember,’’ Jimmie put in posi- 
tively. 

‘* All right, so much the better,’’ Clyde con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Well, it was the kind that becomes 
visible when exposed to heat. I got to think- 
ing at the table about what Clint said at the 
end of his letter. Did you notice how he re- 
peated his ‘I’s’ several times and even his 
‘aye’—a-y-e? There wasn’t much reason for 
his using that word, was there? It sounded 
kind o’ forced, didn’t it? That’s one of the 
things that made you think he was a little 
off: 9) 

‘Oh, I know what he meant,’’ Stella inter- 
rupted excitedly. ‘‘He wanted to make us 
think there was something strange in his letter, 
so we’d get busy and figure it out. Those ‘I— 
T’s’ stood for invisible ink.”’ 
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‘*Of course they did,’’ said Clyde. 

‘And that’s what made you knock the pie 
on the floor,’’ Jimmie added. 

‘‘Sure,’’ Clyde agreed with a smile, as he 
reached up to the hanging-chain electrical fix- 
ture over the table to connect the cord of the 
toaster. ‘‘I got some invisible ink in my eye.’’ 

‘‘How did you know what it was if you 
couldn’t see it?’’ demanded Jimmie smartly. 

‘“‘T didn’t, Jim, until I looked at your red 
hair, and it was so hot that it made the ink 
visible; so you’re to blame for my knocking the 
pie on the floor.”’ 

Jimmie choked a little with confusion and 
then ‘‘haw-haw-ed’’ with sardonic contempt at 
his brother’s wit. The younger boy’s hair was 
not fiery red, but was red enough to support 
Clyde’s extravagant humor. 

‘*It seems to me that there was enough in 
Clint’s visible letter to arouse the suspicion of 
an intelligent censor,’’? remarked Mr. Yar- 
wood, as he watched the older boy speed up 
preparations for reading the invisible writing. 

‘“You see that letter was opened by a cen- 
sor. I’m very much surprised that it ever 
reached us, and that Clint isn’t under arrest 
as a spy. I hope he gets out of that country 
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very soon and that he doesn’t antes: to send 
us any more invisible messages.’ 

By this time the wire coils in the toaster 
were red hot and Clyde was holding the letter 
as near the heat as was safe for the paper and 
his fingers. All the others had left their seats 
and stood close around him to catch the first 
appearance of the concealed writing. 

‘‘There it comes!’’ Jimmie exclaimed sud- 
denly. ‘‘It’s blue.’’ 

‘*He’s written his invisible letter between 
the lines of his visible letter,’’ Mrs. Yarwood 
remarked. 

‘‘That’s the reason the lines of his visible 
letter are so far apart,’’ observed Mr. Yar- 
wood. ‘‘He wrote them that way to make room 
for invisible interlineations.”’ 

‘“‘He usually writes close together,” said 
Clyde, who was peering closely so as to be 
ready to read the first sentence as it became 
legible. 

‘“No, he doesn’t,’’ Stella contradicted; ‘‘at 
least he didn’t in his last letter or two.”’ 

‘‘T bet there’s something in invisible ink in 
those letters also,’’ declared Clyde with some 
excitement. ‘‘We’ll find out when we finish 
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this one. But, here we are—listen!—I’ll read 
this aloud.’’ 

Slowly as the letters in pale blue tracings 
appeared between the lines of jet black, Clyde 
read this message from his brother in Ger- 
many: 


‘‘Dear Folks: I do hope that you’ll get the 
tip I tried to convey in the visible part of this 
letter and be able to read what I am writing 
now. I wrote something along the same line 
with invisible ink in the last two letters I sent 
to you, but did not go as far as I am going in 
this one. The Fehlers are absolutely impossi- 
ble. I don’t believe I can stand it to live with 
them much longer. They’re regular hot-heads, 
hate the British like poison. I understand 
My. Fehler is going to leave America and join 
his family here. The boys think there’s no- 
body like the kaiser and the crown prince and 
Hindenburg and all the rest of that crew. I 
have to keep my mouth shut. I’ve tried to be 
diplomatic, but they won’t let me be on the 
fence much longer, I’m afraid. They treat me 
fairly well in a way, but I know I’m under sus- 
picion. Actually, I believe if the United 
States were in this war on the side of the allies, 
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they’d turn flat against their own country. As 
it is, they seem to hate America because Ameri- 
ean factories are making munitions for the 
_ Allies. One day Carl asked me if you, father, 
were making shells to kill Germans with, and 
his eyes were as cold as steel when he spoke. 
‘‘The conditions here are terrible. In spite 
of the efforts of the authorities to keep out 
such information, I’ve learned of the atroci- 
ties committed by German soldiers in Belgium 
and northern France. It makes my blood boil 
and I can hardly hold my temper. Carl and 
Ferd, especially Carl, almost brag about those 
atrocities, or excuse them by saying the Bel- 
gians and the French are getting what is com- 
ing to them by being such big fools. Kath- 
erine doesn’t say much, but she turns up her 
nose when anything suggestive of sympathy 
for the victims turns up. As for Mrs. Fehler, 
she’s been converted into an iceberg; and I 
used to think she was such a nice woman. I 
~ can’t understand them at all. I am worked up 
to a fearful pitch and, seriously, you needn’t 
be surprised to receive from me almost any 
time a letter stating that I have left Germany 
and joined the French army. I hope, if I do, 
that you will agree that I did the right thing, 
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or will forgive me at any rate. I realize that 
I am young and that I ought to ask your con- 
sent, Father and Mother, but I’m in a position 
where I can’t put the question to you. Please 
don’t think hard of me if I do something that 
seems hasty. You can’t realize what a strain 
I am under. 

‘‘Love to all of you. I’ll write again as 


.~ soon as I ean. 
“Clinton. 2 
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CHAPTER III. 
DARIUS KLEGGE. 


ILENCE of several moments followed the 
reading of the last sentence of this letter. 
Although they were not entirely unpre- 

pared for this startling revelation from across 
the sea, the shock was none the less severe, and 
it was difficult for father, mother, sister or 
brother to find expression of a thought that 
would not grate harshly on the sensibilities of 
all. At last, however, Clyde broke the still- 
ness by saying: 

‘“Well, anyway, Clint has grit. Nobody 
would have written a letter like that unless he 
was ready to fight.”’ 

‘‘There’s another element that pleases me 
very well,’’ said Mr. Yarwood. ‘‘That is the 
indication that Clint has improved much in 
health. He writes as if he really believes that 
he would be accepted in the French army.”’ 

‘*Do you think he would, Richard?’’ Mrs. 
Yarwood inquired anxiously. 
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“‘Of course, I don’t know anything about 
it,’’ replied the head of the household. ‘‘Clint 
has been writing for several months that’ his 
health was improving rapidly. That may be 
true, and then again it may be an optimistic 
exaggeration. I hope it’s true, but, if I may 
have another wish along with that one, I hope 
that he will not be so foolish as to join the 
French army. I thoroughly believe in the 
cause of France, but it is not for our invalid 
sons to go over there and fight her battles.’’ 

‘‘This letter makes me feel as if I’d like to 
go over there and fight along with Clint,’’ de- 
clared Clyde impulsively. 

Mrs. Yarwood looked startled and a little 
distressed. 

‘“‘You don’t mean that, Clyde,’’ she said 
reproachfully. 

Mr. Yarwood decided that it was best to 
turn the conversation in a little different direc- 
tion, and a happy thought to this end now came 
to him. 

‘“By the way,’’ he said. ‘‘We haven’t read 
the invisible writing in those other two letters. 
Where are they ?”’ 

‘“‘T have them,’’ Mrs. Yarwood replied. 
“Stella, go and get them. They’re in that little 
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upper drawer to the left in the writing desk.”’ 

Stella hastened out of the room and soon 
returned with the two envelopes that bore evi- 
dence of having passed through the mails. 
She drew a letter from each and handed them 
to her father. 

The latter turned them over to Clyde who 
put them to the heat test that had produced 
such startling results in the last-received mis- 
sive from Germany. In general these secret 
messages appeared to be a sort of introduction 
or mild preparation for the revelation con- 
tained in the letter that had been received that 
day. However, one reference deserves special 
notice here as it has important relation to later 
developments. 

‘*Father,’’ wrote Clint ‘‘invisibly’’ in the 
next to the last letter written home by him; 
‘‘here is something that may interest you. I 
have no direct evidence that the person re- 
ferred to is the man of the same name whom 
you know very well, but the name is so unusual 
that I can’t help being a little suspicious. I 
happened to overhear a few days ago part of a 
conversation probably not intended for my 
ears. It was between Carl and Ferd, and they 
were talking about some German spies in 
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America whom they knew. I don’t know 
where they got their information, but they are 
~ remarkably well informed on secret govern- 
ment matters for two foreign boys in this 
country. They mentioned a Darius Klegge, 
and one of them remarked to the other that 
Klegge had turned over some very important 
information to German agencies in Brooklyn. 
You know that is the name of one of your 
foremen. Don’t you think you had better 
make an investigation to find out if your 
Darius Klegge is the one they referred to. If 
he is, he’s in a position to do an immense 
amount of harm.’’ 

Mr. Yarwood was visibly affected by this 
revelation regarding one of the foremen of the 
Brooklyn plant of which he was general man- 
ager and superintendent. 

“‘T suppose,’’ he said, ‘‘that there is no 
need to warn you all not to breathe a word of 
this to anybody. If it should get out and reach 
the ears of Klegge, he’d get word over to Ger- 
many in no time and Clint would soon be under 
arrest.”’ 

‘‘Do you think the Darius Klegge he refers 
to is the one down at the shops?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Yarwood. 
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“‘T suspect he is,’” Mr. Yarwood replied. 
‘“‘At any rate, from now on, he’s going to be 
under close surveillance.”’ 

Clyde indorsed this announcement with a 
silent resolution to keep his eyes open for indi- 
cations of secret activities on the part of 
Klegge. The latter was foreman in the ma- 
chine shop of the steel plant of which Mr. 
Yarwood was chief executive. Clyde, fre- 
quently, after school hours, went to the office 
and helped his father for the purpose of fa- 
miliarizing himself with the business. He 
hoped some day to occupy a position of similar 
responsibility and financial return. 

‘*T’ll happen around there a little oftener 
now,’’ the boy resolved. ‘‘And I’ll find ocea- 
sion to be around among the men more than 
I ever did before. If there’s anything wrong 
going on, I’ll find it out if possible.”’ 5 

He was afraid his father would object, be- 
cause of the danger that might be incurred, if » 
the elder Yarwood knew his son’s plan; so 
Clyde kept his purpose strictly to himself. 
The boy went direct to the plant next after- 
noon and asked his father if there was any- 
thing he could do. The superintendent gave 
him a budget of memoranda to check up with 
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an order list, and Clyde was overjoyed on dis- 
covering that certain almost illegible notes 
rendered it necessary for him to go into the 
foundry for an explanation from one of the 
head workmen. 

To reach the foundry, he must pass along a 
gangway at one side of the machine shop, or 
through the shop itself. He chose the latter 
route. 

His purpose in going this way was to get a 
view of Darius Klegge. He was not personally 
acquainted with the foreman, but he knew 
Klegge by sight and had no doubt that the lat- 
ter would recognize him as a son of the super- 
intendent. 

The machine shop was a large and very 
busy place. Any visitor, if visitors had been 
allowed to enter, would have recognized quick- 
ly the nature of the work that was being done. 
Shells of various sizes and in various stages of 
manufacture were everywhere—stacked on the 
floor, swinging high up in traveling cranes, or 
fitted in big lathes here and there. Big belts 
ran with great speed between pulleys shafted 
overhead and pulleys attached to the shafts of 
noisy revolving machinery below. Workmen 
with heavy-soled brogans, workmen with 
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leather aprons, workmen with eye-protecting 
goggles, moved here and there or stood by the 
machines gauging the metal-cutting knives, 
polishing drills and fire-spitting emory wheels. 

Clyde found Klegge near the center of the 
room, took a good look at him and passed on. 
No word of recognition passed between them, 
but the boy got an impression of a tall, slightly 
stooped figure, a large-featured, heavy-browed 
countenance, and cold gray eyes that seemed to 
challenge everything visible from force of 
habit. 

‘‘That’s the best look I ever got of him,”’’ 
the boy decided as he hurried on toward the 
foundry. ‘‘I’ll not only know him the next 
time I see him, but I’ll know how much effort 
I’ll have to put forth to appear at ease.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
STRANGE DOINGS. 


OR more than a week Clyde ‘‘gumshoed”’ 
about, after school hours, in and near 
the Brooklyn munition plant of which 

his father was superintendent; but nothing of 
interest to him developed until the tenth day. 
Then real excitement came so rapidly that the 
boy had to do some of the most speedy think- 
ing of his life in order to meet emergencies 
successfully. 

Meanwhile his father became rather curi- 
ous to know the purpose of the boy’s regular 
attention to business. Clyde had never been 
on the payroll of the company, but Mr. Yar- 
wood decided that if his son was going to be 
on hand an hour or two every day and take 
care of matters of real importance, he ought 
to receive some compensation. With this in 
view, he one evening interviewed his after- 
school clerk as follows: 

‘‘What’s the idea, Clyde? You’re showing 
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up pretty regularly.. Are you trying to crowd 
me out of my job?” 

The boy smiled meditatively a moment, 
then replied: 

‘No, not exactly. But maybe you’d like to 
retire before long and take life easy. Then 
I can take your place.”’ 

‘“‘Are you really so much interested that 
you’d like to make this your business ?”’ asked 
Mr. Yarwood. } 

‘Why, yes, father, I’m very much inter- 


ested. If the United States should declare — 


war on Germany for sinking the Lusitania and 
doing other mean things, I’d want to do one 
of two things.”’ 

‘What are they ?”’ 

‘*Well, first of all, I suppose I’d want to 
enlist.’’ 

‘Sh!’ exclaimed Mr. Yarwood a_ bit 
startled. 


Clyde saw the drift of his father’s concern — 


and continued: 

‘*Second, if you wouldn’t let me enlist, I’d 
want to quit school and make shells to blow 
daylights out of the enemy.”’ 


Mr. Yarwood looked somewhat relieved and | 


smiled. 
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‘*T think we’ll have to put you on the pay- 
roll if you’re going to keep this up. How long 
is this interest going to last ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t see any end to it now,’’ Clyde 
answered. 

‘“Well, you guarantee to show up here reg- 
ularly every day after school and Saturdays 
for a month, and I’ll see you’re on the payroll, 
including this week, at a reasonable rate per 
hour.’”’ 

““You can count on me to be here,’’ Clyde 
assured. 

On the following Saturday, the boy found 
occasion, aS usual, to visit the machine shop 
two or three times and on the last visit he ob- 
served Darius Klegge enter the washroom with 
a microscopic gauge and a diamond pointed 
grinding tool half concealed under his coat. 
Nobody except Clyde was near. Apparently 
Klegge did not observe the boy, for the latter 
had purposely stepped back into a place of 
concealment behind a pile of shells near one 
of the big lathes. 

Clyde thought it rather strange that the 
foreman should take these tools with him into 
the washroom, but did not attach much impor- 
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tance to the fact until Klegge came out again. 
He no longer had the tools in his hands. 

Clyde knew that these instruments were 
very valuable and not easily replaced if lost. 
He knew also that complaints had been re- 
ceived by his father of the strange disappear- 
ance of important tools and pieces of ma- 
chinery, and he decided to make an investiga- 
tion of this peculiar incident. He watched 
Klegge secretly until the latter was busily 
occupied at a safe distance; then he stepped 
out of his hiding place and into the washroom. 

Two workmen were in the place, and Clyde 
turned on some water in one of the bowls and 
dipped his hands into it, at the same time 
glancing around sharply for a possible hiding 
place of the gauge and the grinding tool. 
Presently the workmen went out and the boy 
was about to begin a hurried examination of 
the entire room when he suddenly observed 
that one of the windows over the wash basins 
was open. Quickly he stepped up on the mar- 
ble edge of the line of basins and leaned out of 
the window. 

One glance was enough. On the ground, 
directly under the window lay the tools he had 
seen in the foreman’s possession. He jumped 
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down to the floor again just in time to resume 
his washing before another workman entered. 

A minute later he was out of the washroom 
and hastening toward the superintendent’s 
office, intending to lay the matter before his 
father. Arrived there, he learned that his 
father had gone out and left word that he prob- 
ably would not be back that day. 

Clyde was puzzled now what to do. As he 
did not like to betray evidence of the troubled 
state of his mind, he went out of the office with- 
out knowing exactly what he would do when 
he got out. 

Once away from the atmosphere of the 
office his mind worked to better purpose. Sud- 
denly he started out at a brisk pace on the side- 
walk to the westward. He knew now what he 
would do. He had left unwatched long enough 
the spot where the two valuable mechanical 
instruments had been tossed from the wash- 
room window. 

He hurried along two hundred feet of high 
brick building wall, then along a high board 
fence fifty feet farther to an open driveway, 
where a watchman blocked his entrance. He 
drew a blue card from one of his pockets and 
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showed it to the watchman, who stepped aside 
and allowed him to go in. 

Clyde hurried along the course of the truck 
driveway, having in mind clearly the point he 
wished to reach, for he was almost as well ac- 
quainted with the yards of the plant as with 
the interior. In a few minutes he arrived at 
the place where the washroom windows over- 
looked an open, gravel-surfaced area and gazed 
eagerly for the instruments which he believed 
had been thrown out by the foreman of the 
machine shop. A hurried glance around, and 
then another more careful, but equally fruit- 
less, sent through him a thrill of apprehensive 
dismay. 

The microscopic gauge and the diamond- 
pointed grinding tool were no longer where he 
had seen them through the window. Ap- 
parently Klegge was working his secret opera- 
tions in conjunction with a confederate in the 
yards of the plant. 
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CHAPTER V. 
MR. HATCH. 


LYDE could scarcely believe his eyes at 
first. Then he turned suddenly and 
walked on, musing as he did so: 

‘“*T mustn’t let anybody think I’m here 
looking for anything. Klegge apparently has 
a confederate working with him. He may see 
me and be put on his guard.”’ 

‘*Hello, Yarwood. What’s up?”’ 

The boy faced about at this greeting and 
saw Mr. Hatch, one of the office force, a few 
yards away and advancing toward him. He 
waited until the man, a middle-aged, short, 
square-shouldered, mild-eyed fellow, was be- 
side him. 

‘“What’s up ?’’ Hatch repeated. 

““What makes you think anything is up?”’ 
Clyde returned. | 

“‘T don’t want to get into an argument with 
you over the matter,’’ Hatch replied, ‘‘but I 
saw you looking for something, and you seemed 
rather surprised and disappointed because you 
didn’t find it.”’ 
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‘“Ves,’? said Clyde with a rising tone of 
‘voice which did not need to be explained with 
the question ‘‘ What of it?”’ 

‘‘T don’t want to pry into affairs that are 
none of my business,’’ was Hatch’s quiet re- 
assurance. ‘‘But it may be well to inform you 
that I have more interest around here than 
you may have imagined.”’ 

Clyde hardly knew how to reply to the re- 
mark. Recent developments had caused him 
to be suspicious of almost everybody connected 
with the plant. At least, he decided that it was 
best to be on his guard with every employe 
concerning whose loyalty there might be a 
shadow of doubt. 

‘*See here, Clyde,’’ continued Hatch as he 
observed the boy’s hesitation; ‘‘I’m going to 
be frank with you, for I suspect you’ve got 
something important up your sleeve. I had a 
talk with your father a few days ago about you 
and he thought it might be well to take you 
into my confidence.”’ | 

Hatch paused a moment, and Clyde waited 
with curious wonder for him to resume. 

‘‘The purpose of my connection with this 
plant is not exactly what it appears to be,’’ the 
man said presently. 
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“I’m not surprised at that,’’ Clyde an- 
swered quickly. 

‘*No?’’ Hatch returned expectantly. Then 
he waited for Clyde to explain; but the boy 
waited. 

“*Maybe you think I’m a spy,’’ Hatch sug- 
gested as an inducement to draw the boy into 
more active part in the conversation. 

“IT wouldn’t say such a thing about any- 
body on such flimsy information as I have,”’ 
Clyde answered. 

‘What information have you?’’ Hatch in- 
quired with the suggestion of a twinkle in his 
eye. 

‘‘None concerning you.”’ 

“‘T thought so. Well, I am a spy.”’ 

Clyde looked at the square-shouldered man 
in a puzzled manner. ‘The self-confessed 
“‘spy’’ continued : 

“‘T'o all intents and purposes I am just a 
clerk in your father’s office. Really I am a 
British spy, or, more properly, an inspector 
assigned here by the British government to 
watch activities of German agents in this 
place.”’ 

‘‘Are there many of them here?’’ Clyde 
asked. 
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‘Ves, quite a number. And they’re pretty 
well organized and work with a system.” — 

‘‘Have they done much damage ?”’ 

‘“Ves, considerable.”’ 

‘Why aren’t they fired ?”’ 

‘“Because we’re trying to get a line on the 
whole gang and have them arrested. All we 
need is a little more evidence against the 
leader. A few were discharged two months 
ago, but that was when we thought we had the 
goods on the whole gang.”’ 

‘*Who is the leader ?”’ 

‘*You know him.’’ 

‘“Who—Klegge, the foreman?’’ 

‘*Yes.”’ ; 

‘“‘Maybe I can supply the information 
needed to convict him,’’ said Clyde, who felt 
much encouraged by the seeming probability 
that his evidence would fit in with other evi- 
dence gathered by other persons and produce 
_ beneficial results. ‘‘How long have you been 
out here so that you could see what has been 
going on along this driveway ?”’ 

‘*Half an hour.”’ 

‘“‘Did you see anybody pick anything up 
under these windows ?”’ 
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“Ves, a couple of tools, and I followed him 
and saw where he put them.”’ 

‘*Good. Do you know how they got here ?”’ 

‘‘T’m not certain. I was passing here and 
thought I heard something drop. Then I 
looked and saw the tools on the ground, but 
walked on as if the affair didn’t interest me. 
A little farther on I stepped into a gangway 
that is seldom used now and waited for de- 
velopments. In a few minutes a workman, 
whom I knew to be of Austrian descent, came 
along and picked up the tools. I know where 
they’re hidden and am going to watch for a 
further disposition of them tonight. I know 
what will be done with them, but I want to see 
who does it.”’ 

““What will be done with them?’’ asked 
Clyde. 

“They ’ll be thrown over the fence into the 
river. Now, what is this information you have 
about Klegge ?’’ 

‘“He’s the fellow who threw the tools out of 
the window.”’ 

‘“‘You don’t say! How do you know?”’ 

Clyde gave a brief account of what he had 
seen in the machine shop. Hatch was elated 
at the strong evidence produced by connecting 
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his own observation with the boy’s story. 

‘‘We’ve just about got the goods on Mr. 
Darius Klegge,’’ he declared eagerly. ‘‘ All we 
have to do is to witness the final disposition of 
those tools and his goose is cooked.”’ 

‘‘Did father say anything to you about 
Klegge?’’ asked Clyde. 

‘*Yes, he told me the whole story about the 
letters received from your brother and the tip 
concerning Klegge.”’ 

‘‘How do you imagine anybody can throw 
those tools into the river at night without be- 
ing caught in the act?’’ asked Clyde. ‘‘This 
plant is so well guarded that it would seem 
next to impossible for such a thing to take 
place at any time.’’ 

“But Klegge was able to throw them 
through the window almost without being 
caught,’’ Hatch reminded. ‘‘If you and I 
hadn’t happened around at the right time he’d 
probably ’ave got away with it successfully. 
The guards were no good in this case.”’ 

‘“Yes, that’s true. Maybe some of the 
guards are in with ’em in this business.”’ 

‘‘That’s what your father and I both sus- 
pect,’’ Hatch replied. ‘‘If you’ll come with 
me tonight, we’ll try to find out.”’ 
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‘*T’d like to do that,’’ returned Clyde eager- 
ly. ‘‘Where’ll you be?”’ 

‘*In the office. I’m deputized for guard 
duty and often serve in the yards with the 
regular force.”’ 

“All right. I’ll call up my home and tell 
the folks I won’t be there till late. I’ll tell 
them to tell father I’m with you, and he’ll 
understand something’s up, won’t he?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Hatch, as they turned their 
steps back toward the office. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
SPYING THE SPIES. 


HE foundry and machine shop of the 
steel mills of which Mr. Yarwood was 
superintendent ran full force day and 

night ever since the orders for munitions of 
war became so numerous and so large as to 
require supreme efforts to turn them out. For 
some time the owners and officials had been 
conscious of the fact that German spies were 
busy plotting mischief in the plant in order to 
hamper the work. A number of spies had been 
caught with enough evidence to convince offi- 
cials of the company of their guilt, but not 
enough to convict them of theft, burglary or 
malicious mischief, and they were dismissed. | 

Union officials at first objected strenuously 
to these dismissals and a general strike was 
threatened, but after all the circumstances had 
been laid before them and they were shown 
that a hard fight on their part would probably 
convict them in the public eye of violating gov- 
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ernment neutrality laws, they pushed their 
protest no further. 

But thefts and cunningly contrived depre- 
dations continued to annoy the workmen and, 
to a considerable extent, hamper the turning 
out of orders. The upshot of this condition 
was that the company found it necessary to 
devote more and more attention to its secret 
service system and the agent of the contracting 
British government became more diligent in 
the improvement of his method of inspection. 
But all this attention and diligence was not 
enough to prevent the mischief workers from 
now and then scoring the surface of some of 
the emory polishers with sand, adulterating 
the polishing powder with talcum or flour, 
turning off the lights at a critical time in the _ 
grinding of shell surfaces, diluting the temper- 
ing acid, or reducing the heat of the blast fur- 
naces for purposes of delay. Shortly before 
-Clyde’s interest in his father’s business be- 
came so great that he was put on the payroll, 
malicious mischief workers had been guilty of 
a succession of annoying depredations of this 
character. 

About two hours before dusk on the Satur- 
day when Clyde had his first experience with 
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the spies, he and Hatch met in the office of the 
steel mills and prepared to disguise themselves 
as guards. Hatch produced two suits of clothes 
of coarse material and two slouch hats, and 
these they donned in the place of their regular 
office and street wear. Then Hatch supplied 
his companion with a watchman’s star, slipped 
a pistol in one of his own trouser pockets, and . 
announced that they were ready to take up 
their duties for the night. 

‘“‘T won’t give you a gun,”’ he said. ‘*You 
really have no right to wear a star, for you 
haven’t been sworn in as a deputy, and if you 
got into a shooting scrape without authority, 
somebody might make trouble for you. It’s 
too early for us to take up night guard duties 
yet. When we’ve finished our preliminaries 
we'll assume the guise of patrol inspectors and 
make the round of the whole plant. I’ve got — 
all the signs and passwords necessary. Mean- 
while I’ve picked out a spying place in a store — 
room that overlooks the spot where the micro- 
scopic gauge and the grinding tool were hid- 
den. There we’ll conceal ourselves and watch 
for somebody to come along and toss them into 
the river and——”’ 

‘‘Nab him,’’ Clyde interposed. 
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“*Eixactly,’’ Hatch agreed. ‘‘I communi- 
cated with my superior while you were out to 
_ dinner and he decided that what you and I saw 
today brought matters to a climax so that it is 
time to make wholesale arrests. All we have 
to do is to catch the fellow whose spy-duty it 
is now to toss those tools into the river. We 
believe that will complete the chain of evidence 
against the gang of plotters in this plant.”’ 

‘When will the other arrests be made?”’ 
asked Clyde. 

“‘Probably tomorrow some time. We'll 
have a detective on the trail of every one of 
them, to see that they don’t take the alarm and 
run away. Meanwhile somebody will swear 
out warrants against all the members of the 
gang, and then the round-up ‘ll begin. But 
come on. There isn’t much likelihood that 
those hidden tools ‘ll be touched for two or 
three hours yet, but we don’t want to run any 
risk of missing it.’’ 

“One of the night guards must be in league 
with Klegge and his gang,’’ Clyde suggested. 
‘CA traitorous guard is about the only sort of 
person who could finish that affair of the 
stolen tools successfully.’’ 

‘“That’s my theory exactly,’’ Hatch replied. 
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‘In fact, I think I’ve picked out the fellow 
who will finish the job tonight.”’ 

They made their way through several 
shops, sheds, and storerooms and _ finally 
reached a second-story room in which was 
stored a considerable outfit of tools and ma- 
chinery which had become temporarily useless 
since the plant began to manufacture muni- 
tions of war. One window of this room over- 
looked the river and a small yard area, includ- 
ing a section of driveway. Along the river- 
bank, next to the high board fence, was a line 
of sheds, some of them empty, others filled 
with coal or scrap iron. 

‘*Do you see that barrel over there?’’ asked 
Hatch, pointing with one hand toward an arti- 
cle of cooperage standing near one of the sheds 
opposite the window peiok which they were 
looking. 

‘*Yes, I see it,’’ Clyde answered. * 

“Well, those tools are in that barrel and 
covered with an old gunny sack. The watchman 
who I believe will pick them out of there and 
toss them over into the river travels a beat 
along here.’’ 

They waited half an hour in comparative 
quiet, broken only by the muffled hum of ma- 
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chinery and their own low-voiced conversation. 
Then dusk began to gather and it appeared 
that about the-only ight they soon would have 
to aid their vision was the light of the stars. 

‘*We can’t recognize anybody from this po- 
sition,’? Clyde remarked. ‘‘By the time. it’s 
good and dark you could hardly tell a dog from 
a man down there.”’ 

‘*No, not so bad as that,’’ said Hatch. ‘‘ Just 
wait and see. I’ve been here before. Now, 
mark my word, before very long we’ll see some- 
body reach down in that barrel, pick out those 
stolen tools, toss them over into the river and 
walk on.”’ 

‘*What’ll we do then ?”’ asked Clyde. ‘‘He’ll 
be gone by the time we can get down there.’’ 

‘*No he won’t. See here.”’ 

Hatch pointed to a coil of rope near the 
window, and for the first time Clyde observed 
that it was tied at one end to a timber under 
the window-sill. 

‘*T get you,’”’ the boy said. ‘*We’ll let our- 
selves down with that. If he’s a guard, he’ll be 
armed and we’ll probably have a gun battle, 
won’t we?”’ 

‘Possibly; and for that reason I’ll go first, 
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as I’m armed. But I hope to get him before 

he can pull a gun.” - 

-Hatch’s prediction as to probable devel- 
opments proved to be well calculated. They saw 
a watchman pass along the driveway several 
times in the course of the next hour, but the 
barrel toward which the two watchers were di- 
recting their eager attention seemed to have 
about as much interest for the guard as the clay 
in the bottom of the Hast river. At last, how- 
ever, this affectation of disinterest was sud- 
denly dropped and he stopped beside the bar- 
rel and reached down into it. 

‘‘Now!’’ whispered Hatch. ‘‘Help me with 
the rope so I won’t make any noise.”’ 

They worked like athletes and in a few mo- 
ments both were on the ground. The guard 
was in the act of tossing one of the stolen tools 
over a coal shed into the river. 

‘*Charge!’’ whispered Hatch. 

They dashed down the driveway toward the » 
treacherous guard. 


a 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A BLOW ON THE HEAD. 


HE ‘‘charge’’ was made so rapidly that 
the spy-guard was in the clutches of his 
two assailants before he was able to hurl 

the second tool over the coal shed. He was 
taken completely by surprise and went down 
under the assault without offering the least re- 
sistance. 

Hatch proved to be a powerfully athletic 
fellow in spite of his forty-odd years. Clyde, 
although hardly a man in physical develop- 
ment, nevertheless possessed a sturdy frame 
and sinewy muscles. Together they handled 
their victim almost as they would have handled 
a child, disarming him and then yanking him 
up on his feet again. 

‘‘Well, my friend Heine, what does this 
mean ?’’ demanded Hatch severely as if hoping 
to scare a confession out of the fellow. 

“that’s what I’d like to know,”’ he snarled 
back. ‘‘What are you—a couple of highway- 
men ?”’ 
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‘‘No,’’ flashed back the Englishman. 
‘¢We’re submarine chasers, and it appears that 
in you we have caught a German You-boat— | 
y-o-u-boat. What were you trying to do— 
sink all our valuable tools to the bottom of 
the river ?”’ 

‘“You speak like a sphynx,’’ answered the 


Spy. 

‘‘And you’re trying to make believe you’re 
as dumb as a pyramid,’’ Hatch flashed in re- 
turn. ‘‘Come, now, Schwartzblutigheftigkeit 
von Munchhausen, cough up the truth if you 
want to get off easy. Who are your confeder- 
ates? Quick, tell the truth. We’ve got the 
goods on you.”’ 

‘‘Come with me; I’ll show you where they 
are,’’ said the spy suddenly. ‘‘Do you promise 
to let me go?”’ 

‘I promise that you shan’t be punished, 
that you shall be rewarded, in fact, if you help 
us to run this plot to earth,’’ Hatch declared. 

‘All right,’’? agreed the spy; ‘‘come with — 
me and I’ll show you where they get together 
and talk things over. If you’ll watch the place 
you probably can trap half a dozen of ’em to- 
gether. This way. I’ve got a flashlight and 
will light the way when we get under cover.’’ 
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Hatch took from one of his pockets the 
pistol he had taken from the spy and handed it 
to Clyde; then he said, addressing their pris- 
oner: 

*“Now, see here, Fritz Snitzgeblitz, we’re 
both of us armed and if you make a false move 
that brain of yours will quick go to sleep forev- 
ermore. So take warning and don’t bring eter- 
nity down on yourself before your time. Go 
ahead—lead the way. Clyde,’’ he added in a 
low tone, ‘‘give me your star.”’ 

‘‘Alias Fritz’’ did as ordered and walked 
south along the driveway. He looked not be- 
hind him, nor to the right or the left, as he 
went; nor did he, seemingly, pay any attention 
to his captors to see whether they followed him. 
After advancing about 150 feet, he turned into 
a large empty shed, approached the wall near- 
est the river and then switched on the current 
of his flashlight. 

The latter did not seem to work very well 
and went out. The spy uttered a string of 
senseless imprecations and gave the instrument 
several jerks, and the light flashed on and off 
with every jerk. At last it burned regularly 
and the spy turned to his two captors and said: 

‘See that door there? It opens out onto 
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a wharf that nobody uses any more. At the 
lower end of that wharf is an old guard-house, 
also in disuse and big enough to seat half a 
dozen men. It’s a meeting place for spies. The 
police don’t patrol this locality at all.’*~ 

‘“Well,’’ Hatch interrupted sharply ; ‘‘ what 
do you propose that we shall do? You don’t 
mean to suggest that we go out there, I hope.”’ 

‘*That’s up to you, of course,”’ the spy an- 
swered. ‘‘I supposed you’d like to locate the 
place where you can probably trap several 
dynamite plotters together.”’ 

“Dynamite plotters!’? Hatch exclaimed. 
‘*What are they plotting to dynamite ?”’ 

‘*This whole plant.’’ 

‘* When ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know exactly, but very soon I un- 
derstand. We were to be or notice so that 
we could get out of the way.’ 

‘“We! Who are ‘we’?’’ 

‘*Oh, half a dozen guards who are in on the 
plore? 

*“But suppose we go out there with you— 
what’s to prevent half a dozen of your friends 
from setting a trap for us and knocking us 
over into the river ?”’ 

‘*You have your guns,’’ the spy suggested. 
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*“Yes, but—nothing doing. We don’t go 
- out there.”’ 
“‘Tf I lead the way, you’re safe enough.”’ 
‘“Nothing doing, I say,’’ Hatch repeated ve- 
hemently. ‘‘Now you turn around and——”’ 
A sudden rushing sound, muffled as if with 
a cushion of atmosphere, depressed Clyde with 
a kind of paralytic dread. But the paralysis 
lasted only a moment, and he was at the point 
of turning quickly to meet a threatening dan- 
ger, when a heavy blow on his head knocked 
him unconscious. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


KIDNAPPED. 


HEN Clyde came to, the first sense that 

\ \ impressed him, besides that of general 

consciousness, was a sense of motion. 

The support on which he lay seemed to be rock- 

ing with a steady, almost heavy, oscillation. 

Not a glimmer of light could he discern from 

any direction. Indeed, he had to blink his eyes 

vigorously in order to convince himself that he 

had opened them and was endeavoring to get a 
view of his surroundings. 

Then he became conscious of several other 
sensations. One was a dull headache, and he 
was not slow in attributing this to the blow he 
had received on the head. Another was a sense 
of physical helplessness, for his feet were tied 
together, also his hands. 

Plainly he was a prisoner, but in whose 
hands? There seemed to be but one answer 
to this question: He had been knocked sense- 
less, undoubtedly by a friend of the spy whom 
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he and Hatch had captured. But what had be- 
come of Hatch? Had he suffered a like fate, 
and was he, too, a prisoner? Perhaps he also 
lay bound hand and foot in this same prison. 
Clyde decided to call his name softly and find 
out. 

‘Hatch, Hatch!”’ 

No answer. He repeated the call a little 
louder several times, but still there was no re- 
sponse. 

‘‘If he’s here, he’s unconscious,’’ the boy 
mused. ‘‘He’d make some kind of noise to let 
me know he heard me even if he were bound 
and gagged. JI wonder if he got away. I’m 
afraid not, or he’d have a search party out 
looking for me. I don’t believe these scoun- 
drels could keep me hidden very long if Hatch 
were able to tell his story to the Brooklyn po- 
lice.”’ 

Clyde strained a while at his bonds, but 
without success. Then he fell to speculating 
again concerning his predicament. 

“‘T wonder if I’m on a boat of some kind. 
Yes, I bet that’s exactly the case. I’m in the 
hands of German spies on board some sort of 
vessel. That must be it. I wonder what they’re 
going to do with me. I suppose they just in- 
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tend to keep me where I can’t give them away. 
I bet they haven’t let him get away or they 
wouldn’t be so careful to keep me prisoner. It 
wouldn’t do ’em any good to prevent one of us 
from telling what he knows while the other 
gives the plot away to the police.”’ 

That was about all Clyde was able to make 
out of the situation as long as he remained 
alone in his condition of helplessness. Other 
conclusions reached by him were largely in 
confirmation of what he had already figured 
out. His suspicion that he was on board a ves- 
sel of some sort grew stronger in his mind as 
the rolling motion of his prison became heav- 
ier. He was certain that he could detect a 
steady, forward movement and fancied several 
times that he heard a splashing of water 
against the sides. 

‘“‘T don’t see how I can be mistaken,’’ he 
told himself in one of his soliloquies. ‘‘I’m 
dead sure I’m not in a railroad boxcar, or an 
automobile or an airship. So where else can I 
be if I’m not on a water craft of some sort.’’ 

The sound of footsteps overhead resulted in 
the further inference that he was in the hold 
of a vessel, or somewhere under the deck. Then 
the seemingly deeper rolling of the supposed 
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ship thrilled him with a still more sensational 
suspicion. 

‘*We must be out of the river and at sea,”’ 
he told himself. ‘‘My, but this plot is thicken- 
ing! Where in the world are they taking me ?”’ 

This question, of course, was unanswer- 
able, and Clyde continued for several hours, 
it seemed, to strain every sense he possessed in 
the hope of gathering more satisfactory evi- 
dence to prove the truth or falsity of his con- 
~ jectures. 

Incident to this line of study, his mind 
went back several times to his adventure in the 
earlier part of the night, and he attempted to 
analyze the situation immediately preceding 
the successful assault on him and Hatch. 

“‘How did that gang of thugs happen to be 
there just at the right moment to rescue that 
spy and knock us in the head ?”’ he mused. ‘‘ It 
seems as if they must have expected some- 
thing of the kind. And yet, that’s impossible. 
They had no way of telling what was going on 
in our minds. But the organization of spies 
may have some men stationed there for emer- 
gencies of that kind. Maybe they do hang out 
on that old wharf, as that guard said. Oh, I 
bet I can explain the whole thing now. Those 
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thugs were in hiding somewhere near, and that 
fellow with us gave them some kind of signal. 
“Maybe the way he swung that flashlight 
-around and his cursing had something to do 
with it. He uttered a funny lot of cuss words, 
too. Some of them had no meaning, so far as 
T could make out. And I shouldn’t wonder if 
the way he swung that flashlight was a part of 
his signal. There are a good many gaps be- 
tween the boards of that shed. Maybe there 
wasn’t anything wrong with the light at all, 
and he worked the switch on and off really as 
a signal to the men who gave us those knock- 
out wallops.”’ 

The break in Clyde’s dramatic medita- 
tions came with the opening of a hatch above 
him, and a rough-looking man descended a sort 
of skeleton flight of steps, that looked like a 
cross between a ladder and a-respectable stair- 
way. Without a word of greeting, friendly or 
otherwise, he loosed the rope that bound the .. 
boy’s wrists together and then returned to the 
top of the skeleton steps. A few minutes later 
he came down again with a tray on which was 
a breakfast of fried potatoes, bread, butter, 
coffee and two small slices of cold meat. These 
he set down on the plank flooring before the 
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prisoner and, without uttering a word, went 
up on deck again. The hatch he left open, pre- 
sumably so that the boy in the hold might not 
have to eat in utter darkness. 

Clyde ate eagerly, for he was hungry, and 
the meal served to him was of fairly good 
quality. Half an hour later the waiter re- 
turned and took away the dishes and tray and 
tied the prisoner’s hands again, to which pro- 
ceeding the latter offered no resistance. Still 
the fellow volunteered no communication, and 
Clyde felt stubborn enough to meet him with 
a like muteness intended as an ‘‘expression”’ 
of contempt. 

“‘This settles the question as to where I 
am,’’ the boy said to himself as the man closed 
the hatch and left him in darkness again. ‘‘I’m 
on board a vessel at least as large as a tug- 
boat. And it’s probably a sea-going vessel. 
Well, I might have asked Mr. Mouthless Mum 
some questions and possibly got some informa- 
tion; then again, I might ’ave got some lies in 
reply. I think I’ll wait until my limbs are free 
for action and if I’m not treated with proper 
civility when I choose to demand an explana- 
tion, somebody may get a punch on the jaw—if 
he isn’t too big and too quick for me.”’ 
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Nobody seemed enough concerned about 
the prisoner’s welfare to go into the hold again 
until about noon, when another tray of eat- 
ables was brought down by the uncommuni- 
cative waiter. Clyde was now feeling more 
stubborn than ever. He had decided that he 
would not speak even if spoken to unless an 
outlook of real advantage to himself in so do- 
ing was apparent. But the resolution might as 
well not have been made, for the waiter of cold, 
expressionless countenance acted as if his 
health and happiness depended on the sealing 
of his lips. 

In the middle of the afternoon Mr. Silence 
came down into the hold again, loosed the 
bonds on the prisoner’s hands and feet and 
then spoke to Clyde for the first time. 

‘*Get up,’’ he said. 

Clyde, nothing loath, did as directed. 

‘*Go up on deck,’’ was the next command. 

The boy obeyed this order, too. Then came | 
the most amazing development of his experi- 
ences during the last twenty-four hours. 

He was struck at once with the familiarity 
of things on the deck. He saw that he was on 
a power boat, or yacht, of trim-cut lines and 
scrupulous appointments and polish. Surely 
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there could be no mistake about it. He had 
been on this vessel before, a number of times. 
It was the well-known pleasure yacht of —— 

Just as the name was flashing literally in 
his mind, it was illustrated with a life-sized 
picture of the owner,—no, the owner himself, 
who stood near the lee rail gazing out over the 
water. 

The man was Mr. Jacob Fehler, wealthy 
Wall Street broker and head of the Fehler 
family with whom Clyde’s brother, Clinton, 
was visiting during their sojourn in Germany. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RESCUED. 


R. FEHLER, what does this mean ?’’ 
demanded Clyde, striding resolutely 
toward the owner of the vessel and 

planting himself squarely before him. ‘‘ Why 
have I been kidnapped almost in my own home 
and carried away on your yacht ?”’ 

It was clearly evident that Mr. Fehler was 
about the most astonished man that ever lived. 
Apparently he had all he could do to keep from 
falling to the deck in his efforts to grasp a 
physical support of some kind. He staggered 
to the rail and seized it, and the mate, who 
stood near, sprang forward as if to prevent 
him from falling overboard. 

‘“Clyde—Clyde Yarwood!’’ the owner of 
the yacht exclaimed. ‘‘How—why—what does 
this mean ?”’ 

‘‘It means,’’ the boy answered quickly; 
‘‘that you are guilty of violation of American 
neutrality and are very much in danger of get- 
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ting into trouble, I fear. It means that you 
have unwittingly made of me a prisoner in 
your illegal efforts to aid the kaiser and his 
gang of murderers.’’ 

This was a rather pretentious speech for a 
boy of Clyde’s years to make; but none the less 
it proved to be well advised, for the charge it 
contained evidently hit the mark squarely. 

Mr. Fehler turned as pale as the proverbial 
sheet. Anger, as well as fear, apparently had 
something to do with his consternation. 

‘‘Come now, Clyde,’’ he begged after sev- 
eral moments of struggle against panic; ‘‘this 
is entirely unfair to you. Aren’t you willing 
to give me a chance to explain? This—ah— 
is evidently a very grave blunder on the part 
of somebody, I’m ready to admit, but you 
ought not to make such grave accusations, 
against an old friend of your father. Why, 
our families are the most intimate of friends.”’ 

Clyde was disgusted. The sickly look on 
the man’s face convinced him that Mr. Feh- 
ler’s words were an outburst of hypocritical 
confusion. The boy glanced about him per- 
haps to get a view of the complexion of his sur- 
roundings. Fifteen feet to the left of Mr. Feh- 
ler was the mate, who was taking in the situa- 
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tion with so many conflicting expressions of 
countenance that Clyde put the fellow’s guilty 
looks down as circumstantial proof of his sus- 
picions. The next instant two more surprises 
flashed before his vision. 

From the forward part of the yacht three 
men were approaching. One of them was 
Hatch, his fists clenched and a fighting-cock 
look on his face. Close behind him were two 
sailors, with maps of Mittel-Europa on their 
faces and each with a, pistol in his right hand. 
Evidently this was the only way they could 
handle their prisoner. 

As Clyde caught sight of the Englishman 
and his captors, his gaze swept a portion of the 
sea that it probably had failed to sweep before; 
hence, he now beheld a new and startling ob- 
ject of interest. 

Less than forty fathoms from the side of 
the yacht was a long, leviathan-like object ly- 
ing low in the water. A considerable area of 
the upper surface was inclosed with a low iron 
railing. Near the center was a hatch, which 
was open, and near the opening stood two men, 
looking toward the Lorelei. 

‘*Don’t let them fool you, Clyde,’’ sudden- 
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ly shouted Hatch. ‘‘That’s a German U-boat 
and they’re going to put us on board.’’ 

*““Ts that true, Mr. Fehler ?’’ Clyde demand- 
ed, turning toward the owner of the yacht. 

‘‘No, sir, it isn’t,’’? the broker answered, 
but a strained desperateness in his tone of 
voice convinced the boy that he was not speak- 
ing the truth. ‘‘That’s an American subma- 
rine.”’ 

‘“*You lie,’’ shouted Hatch. 

‘‘Don’t pay any attention to him, Clyde,”’ 
begged Fehler. ‘‘He’s crazy.”’ 

‘* Are you going to put us on board that sub- 
marine ?’’ asked Clyde. 

‘*T was intending to,’’ the broker admitted; 
“‘that is, before I knew who you were. But, 
of course, if you object——”’ 

“‘You’ll put us there anyway, you scoun- 
drel,’’ Hatch declared. 

“‘Tt’s hard to maintain an even temper with 
a fellow like him reviling you in such a dis- 
gusting manner,’’ pleaded Mr. Fehler. 

“‘Hypocrite!’’ shouted Hatch, who by this 
time had approached to within ten feet of the 
owner of the yacht. 

The latter opened his lips to speak again, 
but he was interrupted. A sailor with a pair 
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of binoculars in his hand came rushing up to 
the owner of the yacht and announced excited- 
ly with unmistakable Teutonic accent: 

‘‘A war cruiser bearing down this way off 
the port bow.”’ 

‘‘What nationality is she?’’ demanded the 
mate, seizing the glasses and bringing them 
to bear in the direction stated. Clyde knew 
this officer was the real seamanship com- 
mander of the vessel. 

‘‘She looks like a British cruiser,’’ an- 
swered the sailor as he watched the officer’s ob- 
Servations. 

Mr. Fehler scrutinized the mate’s face anx- 
iously. Hatch and Clyde were now both quiet 
and interested onlookers. They could see the 
vessel in question several miles away to the 
north-east, but they were unable to detect any 
of the characteristics of a sea war-engine with 
the naked eye. Presently it became evident, 
from the movements on the deck of the subma- © 
rine, that observations of the approaching 
craft were being made there. Suddenly one of 
the U-boat men, who also had a pair of binoc- 
ulars, cupped one hand beside his mouth and 
called out: 
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‘“‘Nothing doing now. Down we go. You’d 
better show your heels.”’ 

He turned to dive down into the hatchway, 
when there was a terrific explosion. Both the 
men on the deck of the mechanical leviathan 
were blown to atoms and water began to rush 
in through a gap that vastly increased the size 
of the manhole. 

At first Clyde wondered what had hap- 
pened. His first suspicion was that there had 
been an explosion in the submarine; then he 
recalled seeing what had appeared to be a faint 
puff of smoke from the distant cruiser. 

‘‘My! that was a good shot,’’ the boy mut- 
tered. ‘‘I wonder if we’ll get one next.”’ 

‘“‘She’s signaling us to lay to,’’ said the 
mate presently, addressing Mr. Fehler. 
‘‘They say they’ll sink us if we move.”’ 

‘“What had we better do?’’ asked the owner 
of the yacht, still unrecovered from his pallor 
of countenance. 

‘‘We wouldn’t stand a chance in a thou- 
sand,’’ the mate replied. ‘‘ We’re ten or twelve 
miles from shore and would be hit forty times 
before we could get inside the three-mile limit. 
You don’t want to defy such marksmanship as 
that, do you?”’ 


ye 
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The look of helplessness on the face of the 
broker-yachtsman indicated that he realized 
that the mate’s advice was sound. Even as he 
stood in silent acquiescence to his adviser’s dic- 
tum, the submarine sucked in a last strangling 
gulp of brine and sunk beneath the surface of 
the sea. 

Less than half an hour afterward, 
the cruiser stopped some thirty fathoms away 
from the yacht and sent a boat under command 
of a keen-eyed, sharp tongued young officer 
to the Lorelei. Then followed a session in 
which Mr. Fehler and his officers were sub- 
jected, to the severest ‘‘sweating’’ process. 
Clyde and Hatch also were called upon to 
testify. | 

At the close of the inquiry, the officer said: 

‘‘Mr. Fehler, I believe I speak what will 
be the order of the captain of yonder cruiser 
when I say that your yacht will be sunk where 
she is. I will leave a detail of men in charge, . 
return to my ship and send other boats to take 
you and your crew on board the cruiser as 
prisoners of war. You claim the rights of 
American citizens, but here is one American 
citizen’’ (indicating Clyde) ‘‘whose testimony, 
together with your own contradictory state- 
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ments, convicts you of being a German spy. 
Your rights as American citizens will be looked 
into thoroughly, but meanwhile, consider your- 
selves prisoners of his royal highness, King 
George, and his insuperable navy.”’ 

The officer then departed, leaving four men 
in charge of the yacht. In less than half an 
hour Mr. Fehler, his officers and crew and his 
two prisoners were on board the cruiser. Al- 
most as Clyde set his first foot on the deck of 
the British war vessel, a big gun was dis- 
charged uncomfortably close to his ears, and 
he turned and saw a big gaping hole at the wa- 
terline of the Lorelei. The latter sank rapidly. 

A few minutes later the cruiser shaped her 
course in a south-easterly direction. Clyde 
now began to wonder what would be done with 
him and Hatch and they sought and were 
granted an interview with an officer of high au- 
thority. Their story was received with due re- 
spect, and they were informed that it would 
be necessary to send them to England, where 
the entire affair would be taken up with proper 
authorities, and undoubtedly Clyde would be 
returned to the United States with as little de- 
lay as possible. Meanwhile, the officer said, 
the young American would be allowed to send 
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a wireless message to his father explaining the 
predicament into which he had fallen. Clyde 
thanked him and immediately began to pre- 
pare his message, which was sent, and a reply 
received, before he turned into his bunk that 
night. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ONE AGAINST FOUR. 


senger steamship, has been sunk by a 

. German U-boat. There were nearly 

2,000 people on board and more than half of 

them, it is said, were drowned. The whole city 
has gone wild over the news.”’ 

Carl Fehler, the older of the two sons of 
the New York broker whose yacht was sunk 
by a British cruiser ten miles off the American 
coast, made this announcement several days 
before the latter occurrence on returning home 
from school. Mrs. Fehler, her two sons, Carl 
and Ferdinand, her daughter, Katherine, and 
Clinton Yarwood were sojourning in Munich, 
Bavaria. Mrs. Fehler, who had aspirations to 
become widely informed on musical and artis- 
tic subjects for the rank they would give her in 
New York and Brooklyn society, was the prime 
mover of their extended tour in Europe. As 
they traveled from place to place, they timed 
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- their sojourns in such manner as to enable the 
boys and Katherine to attend school and Mrs. 
Fehler to acquire a conversational education in 
music and art. They planned to remain at 
Munich until the end of the present school year 
and then go on to Berlin. Mrs. Fehler was re- 
solved that the war should not interfere with 
her plans, but her conception of the magnitude 
of the conflict was almost childish. 

Clinton had come to Europe for his health. 
He had been a boy of slight frame and seem- 
ingly low vitality. The Yarwood family physi- 
cian had recommended that he travel and seek 
invigorating benefits from changes of scene 
and air. There was nothing wrong in him or- 
ganically, the doctor said, but organic disease 
might develop if he did not adopt a systematic 
enlivening program to stimulate his every mo- 
tive faculty. 

It was Mr. Fehler who proposed that Clin- 
ton accompany his family to Europe. The Feh- 
lers and the Yarwoods lived in the same square 
in a Brooklyn suburb. Mr. Yarwood thanked 
the broker for the offer, but did not take it se- 
riously until the family physician indorsed it 
emphatically. The result was that Clinton 
went. 
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It proved to be an excellent move for the 
physically weak boy. His first day at sea invig- 
orated him. A short stay in Paris and a few 
weeks in Italy gave him a new lease on life. 
Then they went to Vienna, and soon afterward 
the rapid succession of declarations of war 
plunged Europe into the most titanic struggle 
of the world’s history. Between Christmas 
and New Year they left Vienna and leased an 
apartment in Munich. 

Clinton, Ferdinand, and Katherine all had 
returned from school and were present when 
Carl burst into the apartment with his report 
of the sinking of the Lusitania. Carl’s an- 
nouncement, however, was not news to any of 
them, for all had heard of the occurrence, al- 
though none had read any of the newspaper 
accounts. 

‘‘What did they want to sink a passenger 
ship for?’’ Clinton asked. ‘‘That couldn’t do 
’em any good. They probably killed a lot of 
women and children. There weren’t any sol- 
diers on board, were there ?”’ 

“‘No, but there were arms and ammunition 
on board to kill Germans with,’’ Carl answered 
vehemently. ‘‘They got just what was coming 
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to them. They ought to ’a’ known better than 
take passage on such a ship.”’ 

‘‘Probably none of them knew there were 
arms and ammunition on board,’’ Clinton rea- 
soned. ‘‘I think it’s a shame to kill people 
that way. . Were there any Americans among 
the passengers ?”’ 

Carl unfolded a German newspaper that he 
had brought in with him and hurriedly exam- 
ined the front page. 

‘“Yes,’’ he replied; ‘‘there were a good 
many Americans on board. This paper says 
there may have been a hundred or more 
killed.”’ 

‘*Doesn’t that change your view of the mat- 
ter ?”’ 

-“T don’t know why it should. They ought 
to ’ave known better than to take passage on 
that ship. They were given fair warning. The 
German government advertised in the big 
American newspapers that the Lusitania 
would be sunk and warned Americans not to | 
take passage on it.”’ 

‘‘But suppose some of the passengers were 
relatives or personal friends of yours—what 
then ?’’ Clinton insisted. 

‘‘I guess there’s no chance of that,’’ Carl 
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replied. ‘‘Anyway, if any of them were, I’d 
say they got what was comin’ to ’em.’’ Then 
he added with almost a fanatical tightening of 
the lines of his mouth: ‘‘ Any relative of mine 
who’d be such a fool, I’d_ disown; and as for 
friends, I wouldn’t recognize any friends 
who’d be so silly.”’ 

‘*Carl is right,’’ said Mrs. Fehler, breaking 
into the conversation at this point. ‘‘If the 
German government was so magnanimous as 
to give warning, it seems to me that anybody 
who’d take passage on that ship was either 
foolhardy or not well balanced. Everything, 
you know, is fair in war, and the German gov- 
ernment, it seems to me, was foolishly fair if 
it published such an advertisement. If Ger- 
many should lose this war it would be because 
she is too soft-hearted in such matters. Let 
me see that paper, Carl,’’ she added, leaning 
forward in her armchair and reaching toward 
the young pro-German advocate. 

“‘Germany isn’t going to lose this war,”’ 
Carl declared, with blazing eyes, as he gave his 
mother the paper. ‘‘Why, ma, Germany is so 
powerful she could lick the whole world if nec- 
essary.”’ 

‘Including the United States?’’ asked 
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Clinton with less appearance of feeling than 
actually inspired the question. 

“‘Well,’’ Carl hesitated; ‘‘there isn’t any 
need of discussing that. The United States 
would never fight Germany. There are too 
many Germans over there. They’d settle the 
case in favor of Germany if the question ever 
came up. Why, pa himself is in a position 
je 

‘‘Carl!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Fehler in such 
tone of astonishment and command that the 
excited boy left unsaid the rest of his sentence 
as if his wagging tongue was stopped by an 
electric cut-off. 

He turned several colors in his confusion 
and it was evident that he realized that he had 
made a dangerous blunder. 

‘*Tt is time for this conversation to cease,”’ 
announced Mrs. Fehler in a business-like man- 
ner, which indicated that she could be dictator 
when occasion demanded. ‘‘Clinton, I want 
to warn you that you ought to be more ju-— 
dicious in your attitude toward this war. You 
are young and poorly informed and are likely 
to get into trouble if you talk too much. It is 
evident that your sympathies are decidedly 
pro-British, which is a big mistake. Remem- 
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ber that England is the historic enemy of the 
United States. Germany will do the world a 
great service when she compels England to 
keep in her own place.” 

“‘T wasn’t arguing for England, Mrs. Feh- 
ler,’’ Clinton replied respectfully, but firmly. 
*‘T wasn’t even arguing for the United States, 
if there were Americans on the Lusitania. I 
was arguing for the protection of helpless 
women and children. I say that if Germany 
killed a lot of helpless women and children on 
the Lusitania, Germany committed wholesale 
murder and ought to be punished for it.”’ 

Mrs. Fehler’s face flushed and she bit her 
lip as if to control her feelings. Clinton 
glanced around at the others in the room with 
a half-pleading, half-defiant look. Carl’s eyes 
were blazing, Katherine’s eyes were cold, and 
Ferdinand looked scared. 

‘‘We will drop this subject right where it 
is,’’ Mrs. Fehler announced, ‘‘I hope nobody 
- will be so foolish as to bring it up again.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CRUEL PLOTTING. 


HE subject of the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania was not broached in the Fehler 
household again for several days, in def- 

erence to Mrs. Fehler’s severe injunction. Clin- 
ton attempted to pass off the dispute over the 
affair as an incident of small importance and 
probably would have succeeded if it had not 
been for the deep feeling harbored by Carl. 
The latter was unable to conceal the fact that 
he resented the criticism, offered by his guest- 
friend, of the ruthless war-acts of the kaiser’s 
government. 

Moreover, Clinton’s affectation of an in- 
consequential attitude toward the subject at — 
first seemed to puzzle not only Carl, but the 
latter’s mother as well, and, instead of calming 
the atmosphere, rendered it the more cloudy. 
There was no longer such a thing as sociable 
ease in the apartment when the loyal young 
American was present. 
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The only member of the Fehler family in 
whose presence Clinton now felt no embarrass- 
ment was Ferdinand. But the latter was only 
thirteen years old and did not possess a very 
strong-minded personality. Nevertheless, the 
uncomfortable guest sought that youth’s so- 
ciety more than ever before in the hope of 
making conditions tolerable until an oppor- 
tunity offered itself for him to take his leave. 

Although he had already written three let- 
ters in invisible ink to ‘‘the folks at home,”’ ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with the attitude of 
the Fehlers, he admitted to himself that his de- 
sire, as announced in one of them, to enlist in 
the French army was not yet a fixed purpose in 
his mind. As the days passed he realized more 
and more that it would be impossible for him 
to remain contentedly with this pro-kaiser 
family, but where to go was a much more seri- 
ous question than how to get away. 

He longed to take somebody into his confi- 
dence, but there seemed to be nobody within 
reach whom he could trust. True, there were 
still a good many Americans in Munich, but he 
was on familiar terms with none of them, ex- 
cept the Fehlers. Several times he was at the 
point of opening his heart to Ferdinand, but 
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each time he hesitated, and each of these hesi- 
tations undoubtedly was as wise as it was de- 
cisive. Ferdinand had no idea of the struggle 
that was going on in the mind of his boy 
friend. 

At last Clinton decided upon the wisest step 
that, perhaps, it was possible for him to take. 
He would go to the American consul in Munich 
and lay the whole matter before him. So one 
day he made inquiry in a drug store as to 
where the American consul might be found, 
and after reference to a directory he left the 
place with the address on a slip of paper in his 
pocket. 

As he stepped out upon the sidewalk again, 
he was a little surprised and somewhat discon- 
certed by a slap on the shoulder, accompanied 
by this greeting in a familiar voice: 

‘‘Hello, Clint. What were you doing in 
there ?”’ 

It was Carl who spoke thus with an effort to» 
appear friendly. Clinton looked him full in 
the face, as if to satisfy himself as to the sin- 
cerity or falsity of the greeting. The other’s 
face flushed, and there was a suggestion of the 
peculiar light in his eyes which had caused the 
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loyal young American to distrust almost his 
every motive for several weeks last past. 

Clinton did not feel that his business in 
the drug store was of sufficiently vital import- 
ance to warrant his covering it with an un- 
truth, so he ignored the question and attempted 
to draw Carl into conversation on the first com- 
~ monplace subject that came into his mind. His 
effort was successful, but at. the same time he 
was conscious of the fact that his companion 
made note of his failure to answer the other’s 
inquiry in front of the store. 

Next day at the close of the morning ses- 
sion of school, Clinton went to the office of the 
American consul to seek an interview with him. 
But that official was out for the day, and as the 
boy did not wish to discuss his ‘‘international 
troubles’’ with any assistant in the office, he 
went away, resolving to return on the next day, 
when he was assured the consul would be in. 

He took a car for the Fehler apartment, 
which he temporarily called ‘‘home,’’ and on 
the way debated in his mind the question as to 
what he had better do. He was not content to 
let the problem lie dormant until the American 
consul had heard his story and pronounced 
some official advice. 


~~, 
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‘‘T suppose the best thing for me to do is 
to go home,’’ he mused; ‘‘but I really hate to 
do it. I’ve gained wonderfully in health since 
I left, and I feel like having some adventure 
while I’m over here. I bet I could put up as 
good a fight as the next fellow now. But I’d 
like to get out of this country. If I’m going to 
fight, I don’t want to be the only one on my 
side. I wonder if the folks discovered the in- 
visible writing in my last letter. If they did, 
I’d like to know what they said aboutit. I bet 
there was some lively discussion there. Would 
father stand for my joining the French army? 
I don’t see why he shouldn’t. If he could be 
over here a few weeks, I bet he’d do something 
of the kind himself. They must ’ave received 
that letter some time ago. I expected to get a 
cablegram in reply, ordering me to come home. 
Maybe he did send one, but it never got 
through. Anyway I’ll probably receive a let- 
ter before long. I’d like to stay here until it . 
arrives and then say good-by to Germany.”’ 

When Clinton arrived at the Fehler apart- 
ment, nobody apparently was home. He went 
at once to his room because there seemed to be 
nothing else for him to do and lay down on a 
couch. He was tired and hoped that he would 
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be able to rest some of the worry out_of his 
- mind with sleep, But his head had scarcely 
touched the cushion-rest on the couch when 
voices in an adjoining room acquainted him 
with the fact that he was mistaken when he as- 
sumed that he was the only one at home in the 
apartment. A few moments’ listening enabled 
him to identify the talkers as Mrs. Fehler and 
Carl. The latter’s voice was pitched in rather 
a high key. Clinton had moved about quietly 
since his return, and evidently the two in the 
next room had not heard him. 

‘‘T tell you it looks as if Clint is planning 
to get out of this country,’’ Carl was declar- 
ing. ‘‘I’m sure he went to see the American 
consul today.”’ 

‘What makes you think that?’’ asked Mrs. 
Fehler. 

‘‘Because he wasn’t in school this after- 
noon. When I found that out, I got excused 
and went to the drug store up at the corner 
where I saw him coming out yesterday. I 
thought he acted funny when I asked him what 
he was doing there; so I hurried to the drug 
store and made inquiries. The druggist told 
me he was asking the name and address of the 
American consul.’’ 
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‘““Well, what of it, if he did?’’ asked Mrs. 
Fehler. ‘‘I think we’d all like it better if he’d 
leave.”’ 

‘‘There’s this about it,’’ Carl replied quick- 
ly. ‘‘You warned me, you remember, the day 
we were all talking about the Lusitania, not to 
talk about father’s affairs before Clint. I ad- 
mit I was.a fool, and you sharpened my wits. 
I guess they’re sharper than yours right now. 
Suppose Clint should have put two and two to- 
gether and should tell the American consul 
some suspicious things about father—how long 
would it take the consul to get that informa- 
tion to the United States and cause father’s 
arrest? I tell you we can’t afford to let Clint 
leave this country. . He must be compelled to 
stay here.’’ 

Silence of a few moments followed this 
startling speech, and then Mrs. Fehler asked 
in a seemingly hollow voice: % 

‘*How would you force him to stay if he de- 
cides to go?”’ 

The answer, in cold, cruel, deliberate tones, 
almost froze Clinton to the couch on which he 
lay. 

‘‘We must make the government believe 
he’s a spy and cause his arrest,’’ said Carl. . 
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CHAPTER XII. 
EAVESDROPPING. 


H, Carl, we couldn’t do that,’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Fehler in reply to her 
elder son’s_ heartless proposition. 

‘‘Think what such an act on our part would 
mean.”’ 

Clinton’s heart warmed a little toward the 
woman at this impulsive protest, and he hoped 
she would stand by her argument and win. As 
for Carl, who was two years older than Clin- 
ton, the latter could find no redeeming trait in 
his cold blooded plan. 

‘*He belongs to that gang of ruthless mur- 
derers who have Germany by the throat,’’ the 
listening boy concluded. Then before he 
could supplement his mental analysis of the 
cruel youth, the latter replied: 

‘“Yes, and think what it would mean if he 
causes father’s arrest. That’s what we’ve got 
to think of first. But that’s not the only rea- 
son why we should do it. There’s some good 
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reason for suspecting that Clinton is really a 
spy.’”’ 

‘‘What!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Fehler. 

‘‘Just what I say. If the German govern- 
ment knew what I know about Clint, he’d be 
arrested before sundown.’’ ° 

‘‘Carl, I can hardly believe it! What do 
you know about him ?”’ 

‘‘T believe he’s been sending some secret 
messages somewhere. The druggist had some- 
thing more to say after he told me about the 
- American consul affair.”’ 

‘“What was that, Carl?”’ 

‘* Well, he first asked me who Clint was, an’ 
where he came from, an’ what he was doing 
here. I told him Clint was an American and 
explained why he was with us. Then he asked 
what his sympathies were about the war. I 
answered that he didn’t like the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and the druggist said : 

‘**T thought so. You’d better look out that 
he doesn’t get you into trouble.’ 

‘*T wanted to know why, and he said that 
Clint had bought something at the store that 
was enough to put him under suspicion.”’ 

‘*What was that?’’ asked Mrs, Fehler, evi- 
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dently impatient at the long-drawn-out char- 
acter of her son’s statement. 

“*A solution of cobalt chloride,’’ answered 
Carl rather mysteriously, it seemed to the lis- 
tening boy in the next room. 

‘‘My! he’s got the goods on me,’’ was the 
conviction that flashed through Clinton’s mind 
at this reply. 

However, a vague hope tempered this dread 
slightly, because of the evident vanity that dic- 
tated Carl’s method of explanation. 

‘*He’d rather say cobalt chloride than in- 
visible ink,’’ the listener told himself. ‘‘ Leave 
it to such a fellow to do something silly if some- 
body doesn’t stop him.’’ 

“‘What’s cobalt chloride?’’ demanded Mrs. 
Fehler sharply. 

““Tt’s a chemical solution that may be used 
for secret writing,’’ Carl answered. 

“‘Well?’’ returned his mother interroga- 
tively. 

“Don’t you get me, ma?”’ 

“Do you mean he’s been writing letters 
with invisible ink ?’’ 

‘‘What else could he have bought the cobalt 
chloride for ?”’ 

It seemed that Carl delighted in repeating 
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the name of the chemical solution as an indica- 
tion of his familiarity with scientific subjects. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ replied Mrs. 
Fehler; ‘‘but if there is good ground for your 
suspicion, this matter ought to be looked into.”’ 

‘‘T’m glad you see it in the right light, ma. 
I hope you won’t let any sentimental memories 
interfere with our doing the wise thing. We 
don’t owe Clint or his folks anything even if 
our families have been friendly for a long 
time. We did him a big favor by letting him 
come with us, and he ought to ’ave been care- 
ful not to do anything that we wouldn’t like 
while we were doing him such a big favor.”’ 

“‘T think you’re right, Carl,’’ said Mrs. 
Fehler slowly, but her son interrupted her. 

‘‘T know I’m right,’’ he declared vehement- 
ly. ‘‘Things have reached such a point that 
we’ve got to look out for ourselves. Clint 
hasn’t been open an’ above board with us. He’s 
sneaking some kind of secret of his all the time. 
I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if he’s trying to 
get pa into trouble.’’ 

‘*T hope you’re unduly suspicious,’’ replied 
Mrs. Fehler; ‘‘but after hearing all the facts 
and your arguments, I don’t feel like running 
any risk. What do you propose to do ?’’ 
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“‘T’ll take the matter up with government 
officials tomorrow,’’ Carl answered. 

‘‘Don’t you think you’d better get some evi- 
dence together first?’’ asked his mother. 

‘What kind of evidence, ma?’’ 

‘*Well, you might search his room and see 
if he has a bottle of that, that—invisible ink 
solution. There might be some bits of paper, 
too, that he has tried it on, in his waste-basket. 
If you could present some such evidence as 
that to the authorities, your case against him 
would be a strong one.”’ 

‘‘Great head, ma!’’ Carl exclaimed. ‘‘I’m 
going in there right now and see what I can 
find before he gets home.”’ 

Immediately following this announcement 
Clinton was on the verge of a panic. He had 
never before been in a position where the need 
of rapid thought and action was so great. 
What should he do? In his desk was a small 
bottle containing a few thimblefuls of the tell- 
tale liquid. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
FLIGHT. 


RS. FEHLER probably saved the day 
for Clinton, although she was bliss- 
fully unconscious of the fact. She de- 

layed her son long enough to enable the panic- 
threatened boy in the next room to turn rapid 
thought into speed-action. 

‘‘Wait a minute, Carl,’’ she said. ‘‘ Bring 
his wastebasket in here and I’ll examine its 
contents while you search his desk for the in- 
visible ink.”’ 

‘All right, ma,’’ replied the would-be de- 
tective; ‘‘and I’ll bring his pen in, too. Maybe 
there’s some cobalt chloride on his pen and a 
test will prove what it is. Every bit of evi- 
dence counts, you know.’’ 

To say all this in the impressive manner in 
which Car] liked to talk when displaying his 
own excellence required a little time, which 
was not wasted by Clinton. 

Quickly the latter stepped to his desk, took 
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a small bottle from one of the pigeon-holes and 
a pen from a pen-rack and with these in his 
possession, made a silent dive-tumble-and-roll 
under the bed. There he shrunk into as small 
a compass as possible into the corner farthest 
from the front and the foot. 

‘‘Now, what’ll I do if by any chance he 
should discover me?”’ he asked himself. ‘I 
suppose I’d have to charge them with an in- 
famous plot and then quit this place openly.’’ 

Further speculation on the subject was 
broken off by the opening of the door and the 
entrance of Carl into the room. He went di- 
rectly to the desk and fumbled around for sev- 
eral minutes, uttered a few inarticulate excla- 
mations, then walked over to the dresser and 
stood before it a few moments, then to the table 
or stand under the light fixtures, and finally 
went out of the room again and returned to 
where his mother was awaiting a report of his 
search. 

“‘T can’t find it, ma,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s a 
bottle of real ink there, but no cobalt chloride 
and no pen. It’s funny that his pen is gone. I 
saw it on the rack only a day or two ago.”’ 

‘‘Tsn’t there a small bottle of liquid in one 
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of the pigeon holes?’’ asked Mrs. Fehler. ‘‘I’m 
sure I saw one there last week.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s gone now,’’ Carl declared. ‘‘ He 
must have been afraid somebody might suspect 
what it was and destroyed it or hid it.’’ 

**How about the waste-basket ?’’ 

‘It’s empty, not a scrap of paper in it.”’ 

‘‘I’m going in there and see what I can 
find,’’ Mrs. Fehler announced suddenly. ‘‘Do 
you suppose there’s any danger of his coming 
home at this hour and finding us in his room 2”’ 

‘“There might be. He’s not in school this 
afternoon, you know.”’ 

‘*Well, you go and slip that burglar chain 
in the lock on the front door, so that if he 
comes home he can’t get in unless somebody 
lets him in.”’ 

_ A few moments later Clinton heard foot- 
steps hurrying through the hall, followed pres- 
ently by the rattling of the chain-lock at the 
front entrance. Half a minute later Carl re- 
turned with the announcement that his moth- 
er’s instruction had been carried out. 

‘*All right; come on,’’ said Mrs. Fehler. 

They went at once to Clinton’s room, where 
Mrs. Fehler made a thorough search of every 
article of furniture, except, fortunately, the 
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bed. Every drawer in the desk, table, and chif- 
_ fonier of their guest’s room was emptied of its 
contents in the vain search. 

‘It’s mighty funny what’s become of it.’’ 
‘‘Do you suppose he suspects that we suspect 
him?” and ‘‘This begins to look as if he is 
really a very shrewd spy’’—were some of the 
remarks that passed between the searchers. 
Meanwhile, the state of mind that the boy un- 
der the bed was in is not difficult to imagine. A 
mere youth, thousands of miles away from 
home, not a person whom he could call friend 
on the entire continent, and under suspicion of 
a war-time offense, the extreme punishment © 
for which every one knew to be death! What 
wonder then that he shrunk from discovery 
with the hope of being able to destroy secretly 
the evidence against him. 

“‘T never dreamed of such a thing as this 
when I bought that stuff,’’ he told himself des- 
perately. ‘‘And now the very people who 
ought to be my best friends, outside of our 
family, are hunting me down like wolves. Be- 
lieve me, if ever there comes a time of reck- 
oning for this affair, the Fehler family is going 
to rue the day when kaiserism made scoun- 
drels out of them.’’ 
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Finally mother and son, thoroughly dis- 
gusted and out of patience, left the room. Then 
Clinton found himself confronted with anoth- 
er ticklish problem: How was he to make it 
appear that he had returned ‘‘home’’ subse- 
quent to the ransacking of his room for a, ey- 
idence against him? 

He remained in hiding under the bed for 
half an hour. Then he heard the front door 
open, but was unable to determine whether 
somebody went out or came in. He listened 
carefully, however, for one very important 
sound and was much relieved to note that it 
did not reach his ear. 

‘‘That burglar chain was not slipped back 
in the lock, I’m sure,’’ he mused. ‘‘So it’s safe 
enough for me to sit in a chair at my desk, 
and if anybody sees me there, why, I just 
walked in in my usual civilized manner. Why 
didn’t they see me? Because they were in an- 
other part of the house or not looking my way 
as I entered. Now’s my opportunity to act 
perfect innocence in the most imperturbable 
manner. Imperturbable is good. How Carl 
would envy me my highbrow vocabulary.”’ 

A few moments later he was seated in the 
chair by his desk. The bottle of ‘‘invisible 
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- ink”’ he had slipped into one of his pockets. 
The pen-point, which he had dipped recently 
into this fluid, he took from the holder and re- 
placed it with another taken from a small 
drawer in the desk. The tell-tale point he put 
in one of his vest pockets. 

Then he proceeded to write a long letter to 
his parents and his brothers and sister in New 
York. He dared not say anything openly of 
his plans, nor did he venture in this letter to 
inscribe any invisible message. Yet he as- 
sumed a wanderlust mood, indicating that he 
had become exceedingly restless and longed to 
be on the go. This, he hoped, would be cor- 
rectly interpreted to mean that he was plan- 
ning to leave Germany, but dared not state 
outright his reasons. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,’’ he wrote, ‘‘if some 
night I’d get up and walk in my sleep and, 
when I woke up, find myself in Switzerland.’’ 

‘‘There,’’ he mused, as he brought the let- 
ter to a close; ‘‘I hope they’ll understand that 
that’s where I’m going. I’ve got something 
like a hundred dollars in cash, and that’ll get 
me that far, all right. Tomorrow morning, in- 
stead of setting out for school, I’ll go to the 
American consul’s office, tell him my story and 
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get him to rush a passport through for me. 
Then I[’ll set out for Switzerland. I may say 
good-by to my dear friends here, and then 
again I may not.”’ 

Things went more smoothly for Clinton 
that evening than he had good reason to hope. 
Apparently his presence in the apartment, 
when it was observed by Mrs. Fehler and her 
older son, caused no suspicion on their part. 
The evening passed without harsh or insinuat- 
ing words or manner. Apparently Mrs. Feh- 
ler and Carl were rather nonplussed at the 
fruitlessness of their search in their guest’s 
room and, for reasons not expressed in Clin- 
ton’s hearing, decided to treat him more hos- 
pitably. 

Next morning, as he had resolved to do, 
Clinton went to the American consul’s office 
and was granted a hearing without delay. He 
told his story simply, rapidly, and completely. 
The official made no effort to disguise his in-. 
terest in the affair. 

‘“You go back to school,’’ he said; ‘‘and 
keep a stiff upper lip. Call me up every day, 
and when I get your passport for you, I’ll tell 
you to come here again.”’ 

Three days in succession Clinton called up 
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the consul, and on the third occasion he was 
directed to call at the office in person. This he 
did as soon as he could make the trip on a 
street car, and he was given a passport and in- 
structions what route to take for Switzerland. 

Next morning he started on his journey, 
without bidding the Fehlers good-by. Osten- 
sibly he set out for school as usual. 

The trip was a slow one, owing to imper- 
fect connections and seemingly ridiculous pre- 
cautionary red-tape. But at last he crossed the 
Swiss border, and breathed more freely than 
he had breathed for many a day. 

He went directly to Berne and there for 
several days cast about him for some means of 
earning a livelihood until he could get money 
from home. His interest in the cause of the 
allies resulted in his seeking employment in 
some manner to aid the fight against the 
world’s menace of military tyranny, and be- 
fore many days elapsed he had offered him- 
self for service as an ambulance driver in 
France and was accepted. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING 


TNE 
@ ‘*Clyde!”’ 

These two exclamations came almost 
like two successive explosions from a machine 
gun, so sharply and so close together were they 
uttered as Clyde and Clinton Yarwood recog- 
nized each other in a thrilling situation less 
than half a kilometer behind the fighting front 
in Hrance. 

A more dramatic scene it would be difficult 
toimagine. Both boys were in the French Red 
Cross ambulance service, each driving a life- 
saving car over the shell-pitted terrain in the 
Argonne sector. Both had been racing back 
and forth for hours between the battle front 
and the base hospital miles in the rear. Un- 
doubtedly they had passed each other a num- 
ber of times along the rock-ragged road, but 
faces counted for little in that ever-changing 
scene. They had to run a continuous gauntlet 
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in a hailstorm of exploding shells and shrapnel 
near the front, where everybody was interested 
more in dealing and dodging death than in rec- 
ognizing countenances of others similarly en- 
gaged. 

Clyde was on his return from the base hos- 
pital with an empty car when the meeting of 
him and his brother took place. Clinton was 
racing toward the base hospital with four se- 
verely wounded victims of the day’s fighting in 
his car. The time was mid-afternoon of a mid- 
summer day, but the temperature was mod- 
erate, owing to recent rainfall and the contin- 
ued cloudiness of the sky. 

Suddenly Clinton’s machine came to a dead 
stop, and the boy driver almost instantly found 
himself wondering what had happened. He 
knew that there had been a fearful explosion 
very near to him only a few seconds before, 
but that was scarcely remarkable. He knew 
also that he had been jarred almost out of 
his seat, but there was nothing exceedingly 
strange in that experience. Riding in the driv- 
er’s seat over this shot-to-pieces highway was 
_ somewhat like riding a bucking broncho on a 
western American plain. 

At first, however, Clinton was uncertain 
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whether to attempt to get out of his seat or to 
wait for somebody to come along and take 
him out. If he tried to move, he might find.a 
limb or two, or a portion of his body missing, 
and naturally he dreaded such a revelation. 
But meditation of this sort could not continue 
long, with so much depending on him. 

The machine—or what was left of it—had 
slunk back into such awkward position that 
Clinton realized instinctively that it was use- 
less to attempt to start the engine again. He 
was more concerned now about the immediate 
welfare of his passengers. Forgetting, there- 
fore, the suggestion that he might find part of 
himself blown into something of its original 
elements, he stepped out of he car and ex- 
perienced no sense of surprise that he was 

“‘nerfectly whole.’’ 

A glance at the rear end of the ambulance - 
explained what had happened. That portion 
of the car was a wreck, as if jammed in a heavy 
collision. Clyde wondered ‘‘how in the world’’ 
he had escaped severe injury, if not death, 
while so near to so violent an explosion. He 
dreaded to look inside the car, fearing lest he 
should behold only mangled remains of the 
four wounded soldiers. 
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Just then up dashed another ambulance 
and stopped a few feet from the wreck. A 
boy about Clinton’s age jumped out, and the 
two brothers gazed with raptured astonish- 
ment into each other’s eyes. 

**Clint!”’ 

“*Clyde!”’ 

They almost rushed into each other’s arms, 
but Clinton, with a sense of responsibility 
toward the wounded soldiers in his charge, 
waived his brother back. 

‘“Not now, Clyde,’’ he said. ‘‘Come, help 
me take care of these men.’’ 

‘“‘TIt’s a wonder any of you escaped,’’ Clyde 
exclaimed, catching the spirit of his brother’s 
proposal and springing around with him to 
the rear end of the car. ‘*That shell must ’ave 
lit right under the rear wheels.”’ 

“Luckily it didn’t blow a hole through the 
floor or there’d be small chance for my four 
patients,’’ Clinton observed. ‘‘Here, Clyde, 
help me pull this door open. It’s wrenched 
out of place and wedged in here so tight I can’t 
budge it.”’ 

Together the boys labored with all their 
strength and finally tore the door off its hinges, 
which had been either broken or wrenched out 
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of their normal positions. One of the wounded 
men who evidently had caught the heavier 
force of the explosion, was dead, but the 
others had escaped without serious injury in 
addition to their original wounds. 

‘“We’ll put ’em in my machine and take 
’em to the base hospital,’’ said Clyde. ‘‘We’ll 
have to list your ambulance among the casual- 
ties of war.”’ 

‘‘Well, she deserves a monument of honor 
for efficient service,’’ Clinton declared. ‘*‘ What 
do you think !—I’ve run her over this road all 
week under showers of shells and shrapnel and 
didn’t even get a puncture until now.”’ 

‘‘She had it coming to her good and 
strong,’’ returned Clyde as they together 
picked up a soldier with a leg and an arm in 
splints and carried him toward the uninjured 
ambulance. ‘‘And you’re lucky that you 
didn’t get the part that tore a hole in the 
ground. How many machines do you think. 
I’ve had knocked out from under me this 
week ?”’ 

‘Oh, about three,’? Clyde ventured, not 
very seriously. He could afford to joke, he 
felt, inasmuch as his brother seemed disposed 
not to be over serious over his narrow escapes. 
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“Youre right, but not enough right,’’ Clin- 
ton returned a little boastfully. ‘‘You should 
have said four, and that’s literally true, except 
that I was actually unseated from only two 
of them. But all four machines were put out 
of commission by bursting shells.”’ 

“Didn’t you get hurt at all?’’ Clyde in- 
quired wonderingly. 

They were in the act of transferring the 
‘second wounded soldier from the wrecked am- 
bulance to the undamaged machine as this 
question was put. Clinton waited until the 
patient was lodged as comfortably as possible 
in his new position; then he turned to his 
brother and said: 

‘* All I lost was the lobe of one ear. That’s 
the only scratch I received. Something came 
along and nipped that off.’’ 

Clyde had observed the ear-patch worn by 
his brother and no doubt soon would have 
asked an explanation if it had not been volun- 
teered. 

A few minutes later, after they had trans- 
ferred the third patient, and also the corpse 
of the wounded soldier slain by the bursting 
shell, from Clinton’s ambulance to Clyde’s, the 
two brothers got into the front seat of the 
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latter machine, which was turned around and 
started back.toward the base hospital. Then 
began a rapid questioning and cross-question- 
ing between them until both were informed of 
the main events in the chains of circumstances 
through many months of separation that had 
finally brought them together under conditions 
as melodramatic as the most insistent thrill- 
lover could have desired. 

The eagerness of Clyde compelled Clinton 
to tell his story first. Clinton’s eagerness for 
an explanation of the presence of his brother 
in France impelled him to make quick work of 
his own story. Moreover, Clyde had some- 
thing more definite on which to hang his de- 
mand. Had Clinton experienced any difficulty 
in making his get-away from the home of the 
Fehlers and out of Germany after writing his 
invisible-ink letters home? 

So the folks received those letters and dis- 
covered the secret writing! Clinton was - 
greatly pleased to learn that. What was the 
matter that the folks did not write to him? 
He had not received a word from home since 
mailing his last letter in Munich. Clyde could 
offer no explanation of this unless it was due 
to Clinton’s moving from place to place in 
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rapid succession. He knew that a telegram 
and two letters had been sent shortly before 
he was kidnapped and started on his eventful 
trip toward the scene of the world’s greatest 
human bloodshed. 

“*Kidnapped!’’ The word spurred Clinton 
to a termination of his story. Several times he 
interposed a demand for an explanation of this 
sensational hint. Finally Clyde consented to 
drop the role of inquisitor and began to answer 
the questions put to him. He told his story up 
to the time when the British cruiser sunk the 
German submarine and Mr. Fehler’s yacht 
Lorelei off the American coast and then con- 
tinued : 

‘‘We were all taken to England, where I 
was treated with the greatest courtesy, al- 
though held as a sort of witness during nego- 
tiations with the United States government. 
Mr. Hatch, however, was sent back with as 
little delay as possible, and I understand that 
his return was a signal for wholesale arrests, 
or dismissals, at several munition plants in the 
neighborhood of father’s place. 

“‘In the meantime I wrote father and 
mother a long letter, describing the experience 
I had gone through and asked their permission 
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to take up Red Cross work. After I got over 
on this side of the water I couldn’t bear the 
idea of going back without seeing something 
of what was going on and doing my Little bit, 
too, toward helping to get the kaiser. Besides, 
I argued that [ was likely to run into you over 
here and promised to do my best to find you 
and keep in touch with you if they would give 
their consent to my plan. They gave it, rather 
reluctantly, I suspect, but I’m pretty sure that 
my promise to look for you was what won their 
consent. 

‘‘And at last I’ve found you, although I 
had no idea you were in the same service I 
was in,’’ Clyde added. ‘‘But now that I’ve 
found you, what are we going to do, Clint ?”’ 

‘‘Stick together,’’ replied the latter quick- 
ly, and as he spoke the two brothers sealed 
this resolution with a solemn gripping of 
hands. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE SCOUT BROTHERS. 


E jie Mag 

The warning was so low that it might 

easily have been mistaken for a whis- 
pering whistle of the gently blowing wind. But 
Clinton Yarwood did not misunderstand it. 
It came from his brother, Clyde, who was only 
a pace or two ahead of him, as they made their 
way through a tangled mass of underbrush, 
vines and briers in the bullet-riddled, shell- 
torn forest of the Argonne sector. 

Clyde stopped as he gave the careful, as- 
pirated warning. The next moment he was 
lowering himself to a crouching position and 
dragging his brother down with him. 

Clinton had not seen or heard what Clyde 
had seen and heard a moment or two before 
the latter called a sudden halt in their labored 
advance. But he obeyed the warning and 
waited for an explanation. 

It was not long coming. They had prac- 
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ticed a signal system of their own for just such 
occasions as this. Clyde took hold of his 
brother’s right hand with his own left and 
began to ‘‘dot-and-dash,’’ with a rapid succes- 
sion of prolonged or shortened squeezes, the 
information he wished to communicate. As 
soldiers, they had learned to wig-wag, and the 
adaptation of the code thus used to a language 
of palm squeezes was a simple matter. 

‘‘Something straight ahead,’’ he ‘‘palmed 
off’’ rapidly. ‘‘Did you see it?’’ 

‘‘No,’”’? Clinton ‘‘squeezed’’ in - reply. 
‘*What was it?”’ 

‘‘Don’t know.. Saw it move. We must 
watch for it to move again.”’ 

Crack! 

The sound of a breaking twig startled the 
watchers. They almost held their breath. 

‘‘Tf he comes too near, we must throttle 
him,’’ Clyde signaled. ‘‘I’ll give the sign by 
jumping at his throat. You grab his feet and 
upset him.”’ 

This, however, proved unnecessary. Sud- 
denly the two scouts were startled by a snap, 
followed by a faint glimmer of light in the 
bushes straight ahead. 

‘See that ?”’ ‘‘telegraphed’’ Clyde. 
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‘*Sure,’’ was the answer. 

‘We must get closer,’ the former added. 
“Screen of bushes between us and them. 
Let’s work our way around.”’ 

“Look out for breaking twigs,’’ Clinton 
warned. ‘*Go slow.”’ 

**You bet.”’ 

It was indeed a slow advance, or detour, 
that they made. Perhaps they covered not 
more than fifteen feet in the next ten minutes. 
Then they halted and looked and listened 
again. They could see two fitfully reddening 
and paling lights about the size of a finger end 
through the bushes. There was no need to 
exchange notes as to the meaning of this. Two 
men were smoking. 

Both of the boy scouts came to about the 
same conclusion concerning this simple phe- 
nomenon. The German soldiers on whom 
they were spying were under lax discipline. 
Possibly there was no commissioned officer 
present. It was quite possible, too, that they 
had a few flasks of something to drink that 
was stronger than water. The two Yarwood 
boys were firm believers in temperance in the 
use of strong drinks, but both of them forgot 
their home-taught principles in this regard 
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and hoped that the enemy soldiers before them 
would quaff deep and become garrulous. They 
hoped, also, that another match would be 
struck soon in order that they might get a 
better view of the number and position of this 
group of boches. 

But these were idle hopes. Probably there 
was no liquor in the little camp in the bushes 
and all the pipes were lighted. Moreover, the 
smokers seemed to be in anything but talkative 
mood. A few words were exchanged now and 
then, but in such low tones that the two eagerly 
listening scouts were unable to patch together 
from them a coherent idea. 

Pretty soon the two talking hands of the 
boys were gripping each other in ‘‘telegraphic 
dots and dashes”’ again. 

‘‘How many do you make out?’’ Clyde 
asked. 

‘‘Two,’’ Clinton answered. ‘‘Only two 
pipes burning. I can make out only two forms 
also.”’ 

“*T think you’re right. What shall we do? 
—wait till they go to sleep and then silence 
them ?”’ 

‘‘They’re not sentinels or guards. We 
passed the outposts a hundred yards back.”’ 
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‘‘Well, maybe, but we’re likely to have a 
long wait.’’ 

“‘That’s part of our business.”’ 

‘All right.”’ 

So they continued to wait and the two 
boches in their tanglewood concealment con- 
tinued to smoke. Now and then the fire in 
their pipes disappeared, but as the bright coals 
came to view again before long without re- 
lighting, the boys concluded that the bowls had 
been replenished each time with new tobacco 
on top of the remnants of burning ‘‘weed.”’ 

It was some satisfaction to them to be able 
to determine that the two enemy soldiers were 
smoking pipes, not cigars. This spoke well 
for their powers of perception in a very dark 
place. Even if they had not known that cigars 
were a much scarcer article of luxury in the 
domain of the kaiser than loose ‘‘makin’s’’ or 
“‘fillin’s,’’ they would have had no doubt that 
the bright coals visible at more or less regular 
‘‘ouff-periods”’ were not on the ends of cylin- 
drical rolls of individual ‘‘smokes.’’ 

At last, after a wait of nearly two hours, 
it seemed, there came an interruption in the 
monotony of things. Up to this time the still- 
ness was scarcely unbroken, save by the occa- 
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sional, and usually distant, boom of artillery, 
snap-clatter of a machine gun or the pop of a 
rifle, which often meant that somebody had 
been duly watchful or unduly careless, or that 
No Man’s Land was the gloomy scene of some 
shadowy adventure of scout character. In 
other words, the Argonne was a quiet sector 
on this occasion. 

Suddenly a snapping of twigs and rustle of 
bushes and foliage attracted the attention of 
the scout brothers. That the sounds did not 
escape the two pipe-smokers was evident at 
almost the same instant. Clyde and Clinton 
saw their dim forms spring from the ground 
and stand erect as if to guard against a sur- 
prise. 

But a low signal soon came from the ap- 
proaching person and seemed to be recognized 
by the two boche soldiers. The two scouts ob- 
served that the fire in the pipes of the smokers 
was no longer visible, and concluded that the 
latter were endeavoring to conceal the fact that 
they had disobeyed orders when they ‘‘lighted 
pee 

Presently the newcomer spoke in a low tone 
of voice. Although his words were German, 
both Clyde and Clinton understood them. - 


/ 
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Apparently he was an officer inquiring if all. 
_ was well. 

But the question, commonplace though it 
was, carried with it a thrill of surprise that 
caused the scout brothers to grip each other 
as if for mutual support in their astonishment. 
It was not the words that thrilled the boys, but 
the voice which uttered them. So familiar 
was the tone of utterance that the Yarwood 
brothers would have listened in eager effort to 
identify the voice if they had heard it in Green- 
land or the Himalaya mountains, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
‘(SRE-SEE SPY TWINS.’’ 


ID you ever hear that voice be- 
fore?’’ Clyde ‘‘telegraphed’’ to his 
brother. 

‘*Ves,’’ Clinton ‘‘dot-and-dashed’’ back. 

“Where oa 

‘*T don’t know. Do you?”’’ 

“‘No. I can’t figure it out.”’ 

‘*He’s gone,’’ Clinton observed a few mo- 
ments later. ‘‘What shall we do now?’’ 

‘*Wait,’’ Clyde answered. 

‘What for ?”’ 

‘Till they go to sleep.’’ 

This plan suited Clinton’s idea of the 
proper thing to do, and they both sat down in 
order to make their wait more comfortable. 
Meanwhile we will recite developments from 
the time when the two brothers met as ambu- 
lance drivers behind the battle lines to the 
present occasion when we find them enlisted 
soldiers with the American army on the Ar- 
gonne front. 2 
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They remained in the French ambulance 
service up to the time when the United States 
declared war against Germany. Meanwhile 
they had a good many thrilling adventures and 
went through much hardship, which, however, 
did not impair their health, but rather tended 
to toughen their youthful physiques to a ca- 
pacity of greater endurance. 

Their meeting at the place where Clinton’s 
ambulance was put out of commission by an 
exploding shell was a result of simple circum- 
stances. Clyde had been attached to an ambu- 
lance corps behind a neighboring division of 
Allied forces, but the service with which Clin- 
ton was connected had been impaired to such 
extent recently by a multitude of casualties 
behind the lines that reinforcements had to be 
contributed from nearby corps. Clyde was 
one of the relief drivers supplied in this man- 
ner. 
After he had had an opportunity to size 
his brother up, he was surprised that he had 
recognized him so readily when they met face 
to face. But this recognition was later ex- 
plained by a more careful study of the appear- 
ance of his once semi-invalid brother. Al- 
though the latter now possessed a far more 
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vigorous physique than he had ever possessed 
before, there was little change in the contour 
and expression of his countenance. 

After the United States became one of the 
allied opponents of the kaiser’s armies, the 
brothers discussed frequently a proposal that 
they leave the French Red Cross service and 
enlist as soldiers in Uncle Sam’s army. 
Finally when the first American soldiers came 
over they were ready to enlist. The upshot of 
these developments was that they were re- 
ceived into the ranks of the 77th Division 
shortly before the latter body of infantry was 
assigned to the Baccarat sector in Lorraine in 
June, 1918. 

The boys of the 77th could hardly have 
found a more practical and effective training 
school for the heavy tasks before them in the 
next few months than they found in this quiet 
sector. Less than a month after their assign- 
ment here the French division with which they 
had worked was withdrawn and the doughboys 
from that time on acted independently. About 
August 1 they were relieved by another divi- 
sion and were transferred to the Vesle river, 
where, for the first time in their experience, 
they took active part in a battle on a large 
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scale. On arriving at this sector, they went at 
once into the front line trenches. Then, for 
several weeks thereafter, they engaged in the 
most intense fighting, with four German divi- 
sions. On several occasions the Yarwood 
brothers were in the midst of hand-to-hand 
engagements with the enemy, but fortunately 
came out of them with only minor wounds. 
Finally, on September 4, the enemy broke and 
fled and Clyde and Clinton were among the 
Next day the forces of the enemy directly 
opposing the 77th intrenched themselves 
strongly near the Aisne river. The Yanks 
pressed them closely and preparations were 
about completed for a new attack when a force 
of Italians was sent to relieve them, and the 
Americans retired to their rest billets far be- 
hind the scene of fighting. Two weeks later 
the division was assigned to its biggest of all 
tasks, that of clearing the Argonne forest. 
This stronghold was a vast timber fortress, 
generally regarded as a sort of Gibraltar of 
the western front. It had an area of twenty- 
two by nine kilometers, or a little more than 
half as many miles in length and breadth. It 
was a veritable wilderness of hills, ravines, 
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swamps, and marshes, with brooks and rivulets 
in abundance, and the densest timber growth, 
rendered almost impassable by an endless 
tangle of underbrush, briers and trailing vines. 

For four years the enemy had held this 
position, successfully resisting numerous ef- 
forts to drive them out. Back and forth the 
opposing armies had swayed each other, thou- 
sands of men had lost their lives and still the 
forces of the kaiser and even the French re- 
garded the position as secure in the possession 
of its then defenders. And now it became the 
first big task of the first army division of 
Yanks to ‘‘do the impossible’’—clear the Ar- 
gonne forest of boches. 

Clinton and Clyde Yarwood were by this 
time well-seasoned soldiers. Both had been 
promoted to the rank of corporal. They had 
developed, also, remarkable scouting qualifica- 
tions, having become known among their com- 
rades as the ‘‘See-See (C—C) Spy Twins,’’ 
because of the fact that the initials (C) of 
their given names were the same and because 
they were about the same size and looked much 
alike. Clyde was a year older than his brother, 
but no difference in their ages was apparent. 

Often the two brothers had been sent out 
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together on special scouting service and their 
sagacity in this line was usually proved by a 
gratifying degree of success. They were 
members of the same company, whose com- 
manding officer was wise enough to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to get the best 
team work out of his men. Hence the ‘‘See- 
See Spy Twins” often found themselves work- 
ing together in trench, dugout, No Man’s 
Land, or behind the lines—wherever there was 
something to do that could be performed ad- 
vantageously under conditions of comrade co- 
operation. 

The task before the brothers in the heart of 
the Argonne forest, where we left them to re- 
count the foregoing progress of events, had 
been assumed by them voluntarily after obtain- 
ing consent from their battalion command. 
From a number of mysterious positions, which 
the French sharpshooters, machine-gunners, 
and artillery airmen had been unable to locate 
definitely, a corps of German machine-gunners 
had been spitting at the Allied trenches with 
annoying effect. The artillery had raked and 
ripped this part of the forest with torrents of 
shells and shrapnel, but the result appeared 


a 
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to be nil, so far as the attempted dislodgement 
of the ‘‘typewriter nests’’ was concerned. 

‘‘We’ll go into the timber tonight and lo- 
cate those nests,’’ said Clyde to Lieutenant 
Evans after vonsulting with his brother on the 
subject in their bivouac behind the French 
trenches. | 

Then followed some official deliberations, 
with the result that the ‘‘See-See Spies,’’ un- 
der protection of a heavy clouded sky, picked. 
their way out over No Man’s Land, through 
the enemy lines, which at this point transversed 
a small acreage of trees and brush-wood, and 
into boche territory. 

It was two hours after sundown when they 
crept out of the front position, still occupied 
by the French, and started across No Man’s 
Land, and more than an hour later when they 
came to the place where Clyde’s ‘‘hist’’ called 
a halt within whispering distance from the 
resting place of two enemy soldiers who were 
enjoying a stolen privilege of two pipes full 
of tobacco. ‘These two scout brothers had ven- 
tured into this wild, haggard tangle of death- 
tortured nature with the avowed purpose of 
gathering information that would render it 
possible to clean out the nests of machine- 
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gunners who seemed to defy with impunity the 
most murderous ‘‘hurricane of hardware’’ 
that the allied artillery was able to hurl at 
them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


A MYSTERY. 


HEY’RE asleep now, Clyde.”’ 
An Clinton whispered this announce- 

ment into his brother’s ear after the 
two scouts had waited more than an hour for 
developments that would seem to make safe 
further investigation in the immediate vicin- 
ity. He felt that it was safe enough to com- 
municate to Clyde in ‘‘breath tones,’’ a method 
much less tedious than the ‘‘dot and dash”’ 
hand pressures which they had employed in 
their earlier espionage conversations. 

During all this time following their decision 
to wait for the two enemy soldiers with pipes 
in their mouths to go to sleep Clyde and Clin- 
ton sat quietly in the thicket. Not a whis- 
pered word had. passed between them, and 
only three or four times did they relieve the 
monotony and suspense by an exchange of 
comments with their system of palm-pressure 
*‘telegraphy.’’ The officer whose voice had 
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startled the two hidden scouts with its elusive 
familiarity did not return, and the boys con- 
cluded that his visit at this point was the last 
one for the night. 

For a while the two smokers kept up a slow 
droning conversaticn ‘‘between puffs,’’ but the 
eager scouts were unable to catch enough of 
the words that passed between the two boches 
_ to reward their curiosity. Gradually this con- 
versation became slower and slower, indicating 
a growing drowsiness; then the voices ceased 
entirely, and Clinton whispered his announce- 
ment to Clyde that the two enemy soldiers 
were asleep. 

But the older boy was more cautious than 
his brother. He insisted on continuing their 
“touch telegraphy’’ and was soon ‘‘dot-and- 
dashing’’ this reply message: 

“‘Don’t whisper. It isn’t safe. One of 
them may be asleep and the other keeping 
watch. Follow me. We’ll craw] through, and 
if it looks safe, we’ll tap them on the head.’’ 

Carefully they began to creep through the 
bushes toward the enemy. It was slow work, 
for the brothers were determined not to snap 
a stick or rustle a leaf in their advance. Hence 
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their movements were almost like the move- 
ments of a snail. 

But they got through at last, although it 
seemed to have taken half an hour to crawl ten 
or twelve feet. Meanwhile they gathered more 
and more confidence as the minutes passed and 
no evidence of alertness came from the camp 
of the two boches. No longer did the scouts 
even catch an occasional view of fire in their 
pipes. 

After they reached the edge of the clump 
of bushes nearest the enemy soldiers’ camp the 
boys saw at a glance that Clinton’s conclusion 
that the boches were asleep was correct. Both 
of the latter were lying full Jength on the 
ground. Clyde seized his brother’s hand and 
began to ‘‘telegraph.”’ 

‘‘T want to find out if they are machine 
gunners,’’ he said. ‘‘Wait while I go nearer.”’ 

Clinton did as requested. Clyde was gone 
—a few feet away—about ten minutes. On 
his return he ‘‘dot-and-dashed’’ this communi- 
cation: 

‘“They have a machine gun. There’sa hole 
in the ground near them, too.’’ 

‘*What for?” asked Clinton. 
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**T don’t know,’’ Clyde answered. ‘‘I want 
to find out.”’ 

‘*Probably it’s a dugout.”’ 

‘*Probably. I want to explore it.”’ 

‘‘Maybe there are more men in it.”’ 

ee TISK it.” 

‘All right. We must rap these two on the 
head.”’ 

**Come on.”’ 

Again they moved forward with character- 
istic carefulness. Hach boy picked his man 
and crept close to him. Then they looked 
toward each other for a mutual signal to 
strike. This was exchanged with the raising 
of their right arms with their ‘‘persuader 
sticks’’ gripped like a policeman’s billy. 

Down came the sticks. ‘‘Crack!’’ they went 
in unison against the heads of the sleeping 
men. The latter hardly moved. The two 
young scouts were skilled in the art and the 
science of this kind of warfare. There is a 
real science in knowing where and how to hit 
with the ‘‘persuader stick,’’ which the Euro- 
pean war made famous. 

Clyde now stepped hurriedly over to his 
brother and whispered: 

‘Did you do your work well?”’ 
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‘‘Sure,’’ was the reply. ‘‘He won’t wake 
up till morning.’’ 

‘‘Good. Now, search your man and [’ll 
search mine. Take every weapon you find, and 
I’ll do the same.”’ 

The probing of the pockets, pouches and 
ammunition paraphernalia of the two super- 
unconscious sleepers required only a minute 
or two. Each was found to be supplied with 
an automatic pistol and a pocket-knife of both 
useful and murderous possibilities. These the 
boys appropriated. 

Clyde was delighted to discover in one of 
the pockets of his man also a dry-battery 
searchlight. Immediately he communicated 
his discovery to his brother. 

‘“‘They probably used that to light their 
dugout,’’ Clinton whispered. 

‘*Yes, and it causes me to suspect that their 
dugout is no ordinary affair,’’ Clyde returned. 
‘*T’m more than ever eager to explore it. Come 
on.’’ ; 

The spot where the two machine gunners 
lay was sheltered by a large tree, whose over- 
hanging branches appeared to have suffered 
only minor damage from the bombardment of 
the Allied artillery. Well within the shelter 
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of these branches and partly screened from 
view by a tangle of vines and bushes, was the 
hole in the ground that Clyde had found while 
making his closer inspection of the place pre- 
liminary to the use of their ‘‘ persuader sticks.”’ 
Clyde and Clinton now directed their attention 
to this hole, which proved to be somewhat like 
the mouth of a cave, with an inclined plane, 
or stepless ‘‘cellar way,’’ at one side, descend- 
ing inward at an angle of about 30 degrees. 

They walked down this gangway and as 
soon as it seemed to Clyde reasonably safe to 
do so, he switched on the light. Both he and 
Clinton held their pistols ready for quick ac- 
tion if they found themselves in a nest of 
armed boches. 

But their apprehensions in this regard 
proved groundless. At the foot of the incline 
they entered a dugout about twelve feet square, 
a veritable storehouse of munition and eating 
supplies. But they gave little attention to 
these. A more novel discovery caused them to 
stop and gaze eagerly toward the side of the 
room opposite to the entrance. Clyde threw 
his light in that direction, revealing what 
appeared to be another entrance about the size 
of an ordinary doorway. 
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‘‘What is it—another room?’’ Clinton 
whispered apprehensively. | 

“‘IT don’t think so,’’ Clyde answered with 
like undertone Laatan ‘‘Dugouts are not 
usually such elaborate affairs.”’ 

‘“What is it, then?’’ 

**Let’s find out.’’ 

They crossed the room and Clyde aireein 
the rays of his flashlight through this mysteri- 
ous opening. The result was a new revelation 
of deep interest. 

“It’s a tunnel!’’? Clinton whispered with 
wondering eagerness. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
UNDERGROUND SPY WORK. 


ES, it’s a tunnel,’’ answered Clyde. 
Y ‘* And it’s our business to find out what 
it means.”’ 

‘“‘We must explore it,’’ Clinton said de- 
cidedly. 

“*Yes, that’s what we must do.”’ 

‘‘But we’re not very likely to find it 
empty.”’ 

**No, probably not.”’ 

‘“‘We’d better not use the light then, had 
we ?”’ 

‘“‘No—and yes. We'll use it as little as 
possible and keep a good lookout for a light 
ahead. As long as everything is dark ahead of 
us, I think we’re reasonably safe.’ 

‘*How about those two boches we hit in the 
head?’’ Clinton suggested. ‘‘One of them 
might come to sooner than we expect, and he’d 
probably call help.”’ 

‘“Yes, that’s true. I believe we ought to do 
something with them.”’ 
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‘‘Let’s bring them in here and tie their 
hands and feet together,’’ Clinton proposed. 
“‘There’s a bunch of small rope that’s prob- 
ably been around some packages.”’ 

“‘Good,’’ said Clyde. ‘‘That’s what we’ll 
do. Come on.’’ 

It was no easy task for even two strong 
boys to carry two limp, heavy human forms 
down the incline into the cave; but they suc- 
ceeded finally and were about to begin the ty- 
ing process when a new idea came to Clyde, 
who interrupted the proceeding with this sug- 
gestion: 

‘‘Let’s take their uniforms off and put them 
on us. They’re not much larger than we are. 
If we get in a tight place, their uniforms may 
help us to get out.”’ 

Clinton signified his concurrence by begin- 
ning to remove a uniform from one of their 
prisoners. The transfers were made quickly, 
considering the difficulties that attended the 
task, and the two scouts, clad in German gray, 
stood contemplating their still unconscious 
prisoners in American khaki. 

‘‘Now we'll shackle ’em and wad _ their 
mouths so they can’t use their lungs,”’ said 
Clyde. 
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They worked with all possible speed and 
soon the prisoners were bound and gagged 
with ropes and wads of cast-off clothing, of 
which there was a good deal in the dugout. 

‘‘Let’s not leave them here,’’ said Clinton. 
“‘Tt’ll be safer to carry them back into the 
tunnel.”’ 

‘Right you are again,’’ Clyde agreed as he 
stooped and lifted one of the prisoners by the 
shoulders. 

Clinton took hold of the fellow’s legs. In 
this manner both of the prisoners were carried 
several yards back into the tunnel and de- 
posited close to the walls, so as to lessen the 
likelihood of anyone’s stumbling over them in 
passing through. 

‘“‘Now, that’s what I call good work,”’ 
Clyde declared. ‘‘If we’re not as successful 
tonight in every other respect it’ll be because 
we do something more foolish than this.’’ 

They continued on through the tunnel, 
whose floor was fairly smooth and hard, indi- 
eating that much walking on it had packed the 
clay to a firm consistency. Clyde flashed the 
light every now and then in order to keep them 
informed of the character of the route ahead, 
but most of the time they walked in pitch 
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darkness. They saw no light and heard no 
sounds that would indicate the presence of 
others in the tunnel, but nevertheless they ab- 
stained from even whispered conversation, for 
fear lest the faintest sound be carried a con- 
siderable distance to receptive ears, until a 
new and interesting discovery caused them to 
stop and discuss its possible meaning. About 
a hundred yards from the dugout a flash of the 
light revealed a few feet ahead on their left an 
opening which appeared to be an entrance into 
a branch of the tunnel. 

Out went the light as quickly as Clyde could 
work the switch. Then he whispered softly to 
his brother: 

‘Pid you see that, Clint?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ the latter replied. 

‘‘Remember about how far ahead it is?’’ 

‘*Yes, about twelve feet.”’ 

‘‘Well, we'll feel our way along until we 
come to it. There may be a light back in 
there.’’ 

Less than a minute later they arrived at 
the opening and were pleased to note that no 
more light came from that direction than 
straight ahead. Clyde then flashed his light 
into this branch, but they were unable to dis- 
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cern any evidence that it differed in any par- 
ticular from the section they had passed 
through. 

“This may be a regular labyrinth,’ said 
Clinton. ‘‘We’d better be careful not to get 
lost.’’ ' 

‘‘That’s what I was just going to remark,’’ 
Clyde agreed. ‘‘We’ll keep on straight ahead 
and see where this tunnel takes us.”’ 

Accordingly they continued about thirty 
yards farther in the direction they had been 
walking. Suddenly Clyde stopped and stayed 
his brother’s progress by seizing his arm. 

“Did you hear that?’’ he asked. 

“‘Sounded like guns firing,’’ Clinton re- 
plied. 

“*Get what it means?”’ 

“That we’re near an open air end of this 
passage.”’ 

‘“‘Exactly. And we’ve got to proceed with 
the greatest care possible. No more light.”’ 

Intermittent sounds of occasional night fir- 
ing now were their only guide. With the aid 
of these and their sense of touch against the 
sides of the tunnel they presently came to an 
opening apparently in the side of a hill. Be- 
fore them was a dense growth of shrubbery. 
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Cautiously they crept outside, Clyde in the 
lead. The latter crawled with great care 
through several yards of thicket, gazed ahead 
through the darkness a few moments, then 
turned and seized his brother’s nearest hand 
and ‘‘telegraphed”’ these words to him: 

‘*Back in the tunnel.’’ 

Clinton obeyed. Inside the tunnel Clyde 
put his lips close to the other’s ear and whis- 
pered this startling information: 

‘We almost stumbled right into their 
hands. I was within five feet of a German 
trench full of men. Hurry back the way we 
came.”’ 
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~CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SUB-FOREST LABYRINTH. 


ACK through the tunnel the boys went 
with good haste as well as caution. 
Presently Clyde switched on the light 

and they found themselves again at the open- 
ing into the branch that had caused them to 
suspect that they were in an underground 
labyrinth. Curiosity as to the purpose of this 
branch of the tunnel caused the older boy to 
eall a halt and the following whispered con- 
versation took place between them: 

‘“‘T think we ought to explore that tunnel,”’’ 
said Clyde. 

‘Why ?’’ asked Clinton. 

“Well, we don’t know what this tunnel 
business means and I believe we ought to find 
out.”’ ; 

“Don’t you think we ought to keep in mind 
the reason why we were sent out here?’’ re- 
turned the younger boy. ‘‘We were sent to 
find out why the German machine gunners 
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were able to do so much effective work along 
here, while our men had great difficulty in lo- 
eating them.”’ 

‘‘I’m keeping that very well in mind,”’ 
Clyde returned; ‘‘and I don’t intend to be led 
off the track for a minute.”’ 

‘*You mean then——”’ Clinton began. 

‘*That this tunnel business may have some- 
thing to do with the mystery.”’ 

‘*And you want to find out how extensive 
it is?”’ 

‘SEixactly.2 

‘“We may be kept here all night,’’ Clinton 
suggested. 

‘*Let’s see,’’ Clyde returned. ‘‘What time 
is it?”’ 

He flashed his light on his wrist watch and 
then said: 

‘‘Only twenty minutes after midnight. 
We’ve got lots of time to work in.”’ 

“*Go ahead,”’ said Clinton. ‘‘I’ll follow.”’ 

Clyde led the way into the branch tunnel, 
flashing his light now and then in order that 
they might not stumble onto some obstacle or 
danger in the dark. Fifty yards through this 
passage, they came to a branch running west- 
ward and parallel to tunnel No. 1. 
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“‘This probably runs out near the German 
trenches, too,’’? Clinton whispered. 

‘“Yes,’’ Clyde answered; ‘‘but we want to 
make sure about it. When we get back I’d 
like to be able to draw a map of this place.’’ 

‘‘What connection do you think it has with 
the machine gun mystery we were sent out to 
investigate ?”’ 

‘“*T can’t do much more than guess yet. But 
it’s the best lead we’ve found and I think we’d 
better follow it.”’ 

The boys had by this time become so accus- 
tomed to the darkness and the general char- 
acter of the underground passages that they 
were able to make much better progress than 
at first. The inspection of this last discovered 
tunnel-spur, hence, was soon finished and they 
returned to the passage running north and 
south. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Clyde as they stopped to com- 
pare notes regarding their several observa- 
tions; ‘‘this one is almost exactly like the other 
one and ends out near the trenches.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Clinton agreed; ‘‘but we haven’t 
any explanation of what they’re for.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think we need any,’’ returned 
Clyde. 
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“Why not?”’ 

‘‘Because they explain themselves.”’ 

“‘Do you think the Germans use them so as 
not to be exposed to the fire of our men while 
they’re going to or from their trenches ?”’ 

“‘They may, but I don’t think it’s neces- 
sary. I believe we have right here a solution 
of the machine gun mystery.”’ 

‘What is it?”’ 

‘‘There’s a series of hills along here, and 
my guess is that they’re bored like an ant-hill 
with tunnels. These short tunnels running 
east and west end in well camouflaged or pro- | 
tected high spots. You saw that this last one 
came to the surface close to a pile of boulders 
that would resist a good deal of artillery bom- 
bardment. Well, that’s an excellent place for 
a machine gun nest.’’ 

“‘Oh, I see what you’re driving at,’’ said 
Clinton. ‘‘You mean that with a regular net- 
work of tunnels the machine gunners are able 
to pop out here and there at elevated: points, | 
rake our trenches for a few minutes, and then 
disappear.”’ 

*OUreW 

‘‘That sounds good, but it means that 
there’s such a labyrinth under these hills that 
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we’re bound to get lost if we keep on much 
longer, and we may run into some boches pass- 
ing through.”’ 

**T don’t think there’s much danger of our 
getting lost, if the system continues as we’ve 
found it,’’ Clyde argued. ‘‘And I’m pretty 
sure they don’t use these tunnels much at 
night: there’s no occasion to. Besides, we 
have German uniforms on and _ probably 
wouldn’t be questioned.’’ 

‘*Well, shall we go on?”’ 

“*Yes, I think so—for a while at least. I’d 
like to either prove or disprove my suspicion 
as to the extent of this system.”’ 

‘‘They’ve put an awful lot of work in it,”’ 
Clinton observed. ‘‘In some places, you see, 
there’s a good deal of stone in the soil, and 
everywhere they had to cut through masses of 
tree roots.”’ 

“Yes, I was noticing that,’’ said Clyde. 
‘‘But we’d better move on again if we’re going 
to finish this job in time to get back before 
daylight.”’ 

‘‘How’s that battery?’’ asked Clinton. 
‘Will it last a few hours ?”’ 

“‘T think so,’? Clyde answered, thumbing 
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the switch ‘‘on.”’ ‘‘See, the light’s pretty 
bright.”’ 

They continued their inspection of the tun- 
nel system for half an hour longer, finding sev- 
eral more spurs that communicated with as 
many hidden or camouflaged nooks and pockets 
in the west side of the series of forest covered 
hills. At last they came to another long 
passage running east and west, like the first 
one they had discovered at the dugout of the 
two unconscious machine gunners, and they 
followed this in a westerly direction about 200 
yards. At the end of this passage they found 
another dugout, also containing a considerable 
amount of munitions and food supplies. Then 
they retreated a few yards back into the tunnel 
again to discuss the advisabilities of their next 
move. 

‘‘There’s probably another camp outside 
the dugout,’’ said Clyde. ‘‘I think one of us 
had better creep out and look over the lay of 
the land.”’ : 

‘Allright: you go,’’ said Clinton. ‘‘You’re 
a better sleuth than I am.”’ 

‘*T don’t know about that,’’ Clyde returned ; 
“but, nevertheless, I’ll go. You stay here.”’ 

The next moment he was gone. 
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Clinton waited anxiously, but hopefully, 
for the return of his brother with a successful 
report. He had not long to wait. In about ten 
minutes Clyde was with his brother again and 
whispering to him excitedly. 

“Clint, you can’t guess what I’ve found 
out.”’ 

“‘No, I give up right away,’’ Clinton re- 
plied. ‘‘What is it?’’ 

“I’ve found out who the owner of that 
familiar voice is.”’ 

‘“What—the voice of the officer who 
stopped at the smokers’ camp ?”’ 

ey As” 

‘*Who is it?—somebody we know 2”’ 

‘*Well, I should say so. It’s the biggest 
surprise I ever had in my life, and, believe me, 
I’ve had some big ones.”’ 

“‘Hurry up and tell me,’’ Clinton pleaded. 
‘“Who is it?”’ 

“You'll fall right through the earth,”’ 
Clyde warned. 

“All right, let me. Who is it?’’ 

“Carl Fehler,’’ said Clyde with long-breath 
emphasis. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
CAPTURED BY FRIENDS. 


OR several moments Clyde seemed to 
}* hear Clinton trying to catch his breath. 
Then came a muffled explosion of sur- 

prise from the latter. 

‘*Well, wouldn’t that beat the Dutch,’’ were 
his first words. ‘‘Of course it was Carl. That 
voice couldn’t have belonged to anybody else. 
Why didn’t we recognize it?”’ 

‘If we had thought of him, we wouldn’t 
have believed our senses,’’ Clyde replied. ‘‘We 
had no reason to suspect he was anywhere 
around here.”’ 

‘‘I suppose that’s the explanation,’”’ said 
Clinton. ‘‘But how did you find it out just 
now? What did you see?”’ 

‘*T saw Carl, almost fell on top of ’im. This 
flashlight served me a bum trick. I suppose 
the switch was almost on and I must ’ave 
brushed it or jarred it clear on. Anyway it 
flashed all of a sudden and the rays fell right 
on the face of that young pro-kaiserist.’’ 
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‘*Where was he?’’ 

**Lying on the ground. I didn’t know there 
was anybody near, and I don’t know now how 
many are out there. I think I saw one or two 
others.’’ 

‘*Were they awake?”’ 

*“Carl was, but he Ks 

“‘Hadn’t we better get away from here?’’ 
Clinton interrupted. ‘‘They may come after 
us.”’ 

‘‘Maybe we’d better go back,’’ Clyde an- 
swered; ‘‘but I don’t think there’s any danger. 
You see, Carl took me for a German soldier.’’ 

‘*What did he say ?’’ asked Clinton as they 
started back into the tunnel. 

‘‘He gave me a calling down for flashing 
the light, threatened to report me. I mumbled 
an apology——”’ 

‘‘In German, of course.’’ 

‘‘Of course—and put the light out and 
hustled away.’’ 

“He didn’t follow ?”’ 

‘‘No—probably rolled over and went to 
sleep again. You remember he never was very 
industrious.”’ 

- “Well, what had we better do now?”’ asked 
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Clinton. ‘‘Do you want to explore this laby- 
_ rinth any farther ?’’ 

“No, I don’t think it’s necessary. Of 
course, we don’t know how much more of it 
there is, but we’ll have to guess at that.”’ 

‘*T wish we could take those two prisoners 
of ours back with us,’’ said Clinton. ‘‘They 
might possibly be induced to tell a lot more 
than we’ve been able to find out.’’ 

‘‘T’m afraid we won’t dare try anything of 
that sort,’’ returned Clyde dubiously. ‘‘We’ll 
probably have all we can do to get back with- 
out having to look out for a couple of prison- 
ers at the same time.”’ 

‘*We must leave them where they are, I 
suppose,’’ Clinton inferred. 

‘*T think so.”’ 

‘*But we'll have to go back that way. We 
don’t know any other route.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Clyde; ‘‘and we’ll have a look 
at those fellows as we pass. I’m curious to | 
know if they’ve come to.”’ 

‘*And escaped,’’ added Clinton. 

“‘T don’t think there’s much danger of 
that,’’ Clyde said confidently. 

They retraced their steps through the laby- 
rinth as rapidly as they could without constant 
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use of the light and in about half an hour came 
to the place where they had left their prison- 
ers. Here they were confronted with a sur- 
prise that produced in them considerable ap- 
prehension. One of the shackled and gagged 
German soldiers had disappeared. The other 
was there, still unconscious. 

‘*1’m afraid this is going to mean trouble 
for us,’’? said Clyde nervously. ‘‘What shall 
we do? I don’t like to use this light very 
much for fear the ones who rescued that fellow 
may be near.”’ 

‘*Why didn’t they rescue this one, too?’’ 
asked Clinton. 

‘“‘That’s so,’’ Clyde. returned. ‘That 
makes things look a little better.”’ 

‘‘And it makes it look as if the other fel- 
low didn’t escape, ’cause if he had he’d ’ave 
taken care of this one.’’ 

‘Good head!’ exclaimed Clyde. ‘‘Come 
on; I bet I know where we'll find ’im.’’ 

He was not mistaken. They hurried on 
until they reached the dugout and there found 

“the missing prisoner, still bound and gagged, 
endeavoring to roll up the ‘‘stepless stairway”’ 
in order to get out of the place. He was evi- 
dently having hard work of it, but it looked as 
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if he would succeed if something were not done 
to prevent him. 

‘“‘Let’s carry him back and tie him fast to 
his partner,’’ Clinton proposed. 

‘“That’s a good idea,’’ said Clyde. ‘‘Take 
hold of his shoulders.”’ 

The roller squirmed a good deal at first, but 
seeing that his struggles were useless, he re- 
mained quiet and in a few minutes he and his 
unconscious companion were securely bound 
together. Then the two scouts returned to the 
dugout and out into the forest. 

‘**T don’t think there’ll be any more rolling 
on the part of either of them,’’ Clyde re- 
marked. ‘‘Hven if that other fellow should 
come to, they would have mighty slow work 
getting out of here rolling over each other. 
They couldn’t do it any other way.”’ 

Clyde now flashed the light on his wrist 
watch and observed to his brother that it was 
nearly 3 a. m. 

‘‘We’d better hustle,’? said Olinton. 
““These woods are likely to be shelled early this 
morning.’’ 

“Yes, we must get back as soon as possi- 
ble,’? Clyde answered. ‘‘No more delay. © 
Come on.”’ 
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The night was still dark—pitch black in the 
forest. Not a star was visible overhead, not a 
glimmer of light in any direction. The boys 
picked their way cautiously, but with fairly 
good progress. Several times they almost 
stumbled over the forms of soldiers lying on 
the ground and twice they were sure they were 
going to be challenged, but in each instance the 
alarm proved to be false, and they arrived at 
the edge of the timber without mishap. 

The task of picking their way through the 
enemy trenches and the barbed wire was a long 
and tedious one. But the darkness of the 
night aided them inestimably, and at last they 
were scarcely able to withhold a chuckle apiece 
as they realized that they had passed safely 
the German outpost in No Man’s Land. 

A few minutes later they were ‘‘captured”’ 
by a French patrol and conducted to the near- 
est company headquarters, where they were 
identified and conducted with as little delay as 
possible to the headquarters of the battalion 
commander. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BIG BATTLE BEGINS. 


HERE was no heavy shelling of the 
woods that morning, as Clyde and Clin- 
ton had anticipated. They were one 

day ahead of events in their conjecture in this 
respect. The 77th Division had not yet moved 
into the front line. That position, we have 
noted, was still held by the French. 
_ The boys were allowed a few hours of rest 
before they were summoned into the presence 
of the major. Then they made their report to 
that official, and Clyde drew a rough sketch of 
the portion of the sub-forest labyrinth which 
they had explored, estimating the distances 
they had traveled from point to point. The 
battalion commander complimented them on 
their work and presently directed them to re- 
turn to their company. 

The two scouts were then permitted to seek 
further refreshment in sleep. There was gen- 
eral repose and inactivity in camp, but this 
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condition of quiet was contrived with a pur- 
pose of the nature of camouflage. All knew 
that the wildest kind of storm would follow 
this calm. They had taken active part in the 
preparations, which could mean nothing short 
of an unleashing of all the fiendish forces of 
war’s inferno. 

Another indication of what was coming and 
the probable time of its arrival was in an order 
from headquarters that all the men not on 
active duty of some sort should sleep as much 
as possible during the day. It was evident, 
however, that whatever plan was in the minds 
of the commanding officers was being clouded 
with as much secrecy as possible. Every effort 
had been made to conceal the numbers of the 
American force in this sector, and as the Allied 
air fleet was much stronger than that of the 
enemy, this purpose was practicable in a large 
degree. 

For several days the American artillery 
had been busy preparing for the big offensive 
against the Argonne stronghold. Hach battery 
had taken unto itself the task of cutting an 
avenue through the timber for the streams of 
shells and shrapnel that were soon to be poured 
over the wooded terrain held by the enemy. 
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This was accomplished by sawing and wedging 
hundreds of trees directly in front of the bat- 
tery positions, so that a little additional force 
would tip them over. As soon as the order to 
begin the bombardment was given these trees 
would be felled, and before the enemy could 
recover from their surprise at this move, the 
‘‘hurricane of hardware’’ would start. 

To the artillery was assigned also the task 
of cutting sixteen avenues for the infantry 
through the barbed wire entanglements in 
front of the enemy trenches. This, of course, 
was to be performed with the big guns, as an 
apparent incident to the bombardment. The 
guns were supplied with shells that contained 
a peculiar kind of shrapnel which would mow 
down the wire like whirling, keen-edged 
knives. 

The bombardment started at 2:30 next 
morning and continued, a thunderous barrage, 
until 5:30. Meanwhile the 77th division had 
been ordered into the front line, and this move’ 
was completed two or three hours before the 
_ booming of nearly 200 big guns began. Clyde 
and Clinton were among those sent forward to 
relieve the French outposts. 

Over the top went the infantry as the artil- 
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lery discontinued the play of its devastating 
barrage. The resistance offered to this attack 
was slight, for the 75s and the 155s, manned 
by the 304th, 305th and 306th Field Artillery, 
had done good execution. Into the lanes cut 
by the big guns through the barbed wire ran 
the charging battalions, dodging the swing of a 
few opposirg machine guns; over the trenches 
they dashed, then on after the fleeing Teutons 
into the pathless, shell-torn forest with its deep 
ravines and tangled underbrush, bushes, and 
vines. During the first day a general advance 
of more than two kilometers was effected. 

The first serious opposition was met on the 
second day by three regiments that worked 
side by side. Clinton and Clyde were in the 
thick of this fighting. The Germans seemed 
to be supplied with innumerable machine guns 
in excellent positions of concealment on every 
hand, and these were well supported with con- 
stantly active artillery and trench mortar bat- 
teries. 

This meant that the only way to dislodge 
the enemy from these elaborate defenses was 
by infantry charges and hand-to-hand en- 
counters. It meant also numerous casualties, 
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a prospect quite evident to every man of the 
Tith Division engaged in these activities. As 
for Clyde and Clinton, both of them plunged 
into the struggle with small hope of coming 
out alive. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A COWARDLY TRICK OF WAR. 


AMERAD!”’ 
Two score of boches came rushing 
toward a position of temporary defense 
in a rock-rimmed ravine, yelling this ‘‘friend- 
ship greeting.’’ They held the butts of their 
guns toward the waiting Yanks, undoubtedly 
as an indication of their desire to surrender. 

‘‘Kamerad!’’ they repeated in a kind of 
‘‘rag’’ chorus as they dashed forward. 

“‘Look out for them; it may be a trick,”’ 
was the word of warning passed down the line 
by Lieut. Evans, who was in charge of the 
company of which the Yarwood brothers were 
members. 

But if trick it was, the move was well dis- 
guised. From a thicket to the rear of the ad- 
vancing gray-coats came a volley of rifle dis- 
charges. Their own comrades were firing on 
them, it appeared. Three men plunged for- 
ward in as many awkward heaps and lay still; 


vine 
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half a dozen others labored along, either limp- 
_ ing or with other great difficulty as if severely 
wounded. 

They were crossing an open area about 
fifty yards wide when this firing from the rear 
began. Another volley followed from the same 
source, but no more boches fell, although two 
or three others seemed to be wounded. 

But Lieut. Evans was not to be fooled by 
even such appearances as these. He knew well 
the record that had been made along such lines 
by the boches, and he watched every detail of 
the ‘‘surrender”’ critically. 

“Draw a bead on every one of those men, 
and the instant you see a sign of treachery, 
fire,’’ was the instruction he passed rapidly to 
his men. 

It was a difficult position for the American 
soldiers. Every real American revolts at the 
idea of shooting down a man in the act of sur- 
rendering. But these Yanks, warned as they ~ 
were by their commanding officer, waited with 
keen alertness for evidence of the suspected 
treachery. 

Orders would have been shouted to the ad- 
vancing gray-coats to throw down their rifles 
and hand-grenade pouches before they reached 
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the position held by the Americans, but the 
noise of battle would have drowned the shrill- 
est human voice before it could penetrate half 
the distance across the open area. 

About the only thing for them to do, there- 
fore, was to await developments, prepared to 
counter any treacherous act. Clyde and Clin- 
ton were both alive to the danger of the situa- 
tion, and each picked out a man directly in 
front, grimly determined to put him hors de 
combat the instant he detected a move that 
carried with it a suggestion of hostility. 

“‘Kamerad! Kamerad!’’ cried the ‘‘sur- 
rendering’’ enemy with a climax of ‘‘eager- 
ness’’ in their tones as they dashed into the 
thicket in front of the breastwork of stones 
behind which Lieut. Evans’ company crouched. 

The next instant there was a series of ex- 
plosions, followed immediately by the staccato 
cracking of two or three scores of rifles. The 
‘‘surrendering’’ enemy had suddenly begun to 
hurl hand grenades into the midst of the 
Americans, but the latter caught them so 
quickly in the act and came back with such 
deadly effect that not one of them escaped. 
A few were captured, after being wounded, 
but most of them were slain. 
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Clinton and his squad very speedily dis- 
posed of the Teutons attacking their position; 
then suddenly one of the doughboys, looking 
around for more boches to conquer, beheld a 
sight which caused him quickly to call the at- 
tention of his nearest comrades to it, while he 
brought his gun to his shoulder. The three 
gray coats who had dropped as if shot when 
the ‘‘Kamerad deserters’? were ‘‘fired on’’ 
from the German positions, suddenly arose 
and made a concerted dash in the direction 
whence they had come. 

Only a few seconds elapsed before Corporal 
Clinton and his boys were alive to the mean- 
ing of this sudden resurrection of the ‘‘three 
dead soldiers’’ and the way they popped steel- 
jacketed ‘‘pills’’ at them would have turned 
the kaiser’s heart to lead. Not one of them 
escaped. This time they dropped in dead 
earnest, each of them, no doubt, riddled with 
bullets. 

After this episode, a dozen machine guns 
concentrated their sweeps upon the positions 
from which the camouflage deserters had 
emerged in their pretended surrender. This 
was followed by a charge of infantry, who 
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took the position with small difficulty, includ- 
ing a score of prisoners. 

Clyde and Clinton were in the lead in this 
charge. About fifty boches were routed out of 
the enemy’s defenses, and those who were not 
either slain or captured fled into a thickly 
wooded ravine beyond. 3 

Corporal Clinton and his boys dashed after 
them. A little to the right Clinton saw his 
brother, at the head of a similar body of boys 
in khaki, plunging through an opening in the 
bushes in an effort to cut off such of the enemy 
forces as might be concealed beyond. 

The circumventing move was successful 
only in part. A dozen boches managed to 
_ break through and escape, although not with- 
out considerable punishment in the nature of 
wounds from the rapid rifle firing that pep- 
pered in their wake. 

Clinton was one of those who sought to pre- 
vent the escape of these fleeing boches. Two 
shots he fired in rapid succession and was just 
about to fire again when the young Teuton at 
whom he was aiming turned his head and; 
looked full at the Yankee corporal. The latter 
felt as if his gun was slipping out of his hands 
as he beheld the facial features of the youthful 
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gray-coat he was about to shoot at. For, dis- 
torted though those features were with some- 
thing akin to a panic of fear, the young Ameri- 
can non-com. recognized them. 

Even as recognition came to him, Clinton’s 
finger pressed the trigger, and he knew that he 
was in the act of attempting to slay his former 
boy friend and playmate of his youth, with 
whom he had traveled and lived more than a 
year in Hurope—Carl Fehler. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
KILLED OR MISSING! 


RACK! went Clinton’s rifle. He saw 
young Fehler waver a little, then plunge 
on through the bushes and disappear. 

It was an experience well fitted to unnerve 
any strong-hearted person. Clinton could not 
have fired true to his mark if his own life had 
depended on his doing so. It seemed as if 
every muscle of his body and limbs lost half its 
power of control and regulation in the ordeal. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said to himself as Carl dis- 
appeared. ‘‘I’m glad I didn’t kill "im. I don’t 
believe he’s seriously injured, if at all. Maybe 
I plowed a furrow in his thigh or the calf of 
his leg, but it couldn’t ’ave been very serious. 
I don’t believe it was up to me to try to kill 
7m. It seems to me that there are occasions 
in battle when a fellow may be excused for 
purposely missing his aim. But I don’t really 
know whether I missed purposely or because 
I couldn’t help it. I hope I don’t meet ’im 
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again. If Carl has to be shot, I hope some- 
body else does the shooting.’’ 

Thus Clinton’s mind rambled on as he 
pressed forward, more cautiously and slowly, 
however, with his comrades. The enemy now 
seemed undisposed to offer stubborn resistance. 
and half a kilometer was passed by the forest 
invaders before further spirited fighting took 
place. 

Most of the advance effected thus far was 
through a wilderness whose rank semi-para- 
sitic growth was suggestive in some respects 
of the luxurious disorder of an Amazonian 
forest. But here and there was an interrup- 
tion of this natural abandon in the form of a 
clearing with a group of timbermen’s huts or 
an individual dwelling, once occupied by fire- 
wood cutters or charcoal burners. In the vi- 
cinity of such places as these the enemy usually 
put up a stubborn resistance, for it seemed 
that they hated particularly to give up any- 
thing of the nature of civil habitation. 

The forest was not without its trench sys- 
tem, too. These were encountered in the more 
open areas, although sometimes even in the 
most rankly vegetated thickets were found 
groups of boches in their fox holes, well camou- 
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flaged with overreaching masses of underbrush 
and vines. 

Clinton saw Clyde no more during the sec- 
ond day of their fighting in the Argonne for- 
est, and naturally, whenever the strenuousness 
of his labors relaxed sufficiently to afford him 
opportunity to meditate a little he was some- 
what nervous over the possible fate or fortune 
of his brother. They had agreed that in all 
dangerous situations and struggles they would 
remain as near to each other 4s possible, and 
Clinton was constantly watchful lest something 
intervene to prevent them from carrying out 
their plans in this regard. It seemed now as 
if only accident could bring them together 
again, although they were members of the 
same company. 

Late in the afternoon, Clinton and some 
twenty other soldiers came upon a hut near 
which were a like number of boches standing 
out in the open. Immediately suspecting a 
trick, the Yanks sought cover behind trees and 
rocks, after the manner of American Indians. 
The soldiers near the hut yelled ‘‘ Kamerad’’ 
and threw up their hands, holding fast to their 
guns, however. The officer in command of the 
Americans ordered them to advance and throw 
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down their guns. They advanced in a kind of 
extended order until about thirty feet from 
the edge of the clearing, then laid their guns 
on the ground and held up their hands again. 

‘‘Come on,’’ yelled the sergeant. 

The boches seemed not to comprehend. 
They stood still as if uncertain what to do. 

‘*Tdiots!’’ yelled the sergeant. ‘‘If you 
don’t come here we’ll shoot every last one of 
you down.”’ 

One of the Americans who could speak 
German took it onto himself to translate this 
threat for the benefit of the ‘‘surrendering”’ 
soldiers. There was hesitation among the lat- 
ter for a few moments; they seemed to be look- 
ing to some one of their number for instruc- 
tion. Probably an agreed signal was given, 
although none of the Yanks caught it. At any 
rate the entire line of Germans suddenly 
slipped into fox holes at their feet, seiz- 
ing their guns as they did so. So well camou- 
flaged with low bushes and ground vines were 
these holes that they were invisible to the 
American soldiers thirty feet away. 

Clinton was at a loss to know what all this 
meant, as were also most of the other dough- 
boys who had watched developments, thus far, 


of the However, after they had 
| exchanged rifle shots with the boches in their 
holes for some fifteen or twenty minutes and 
were meanwhile reinforced by a dozen other 
enemy lost patience and gave the whole thing 
away. Several machine guns hidden on the 
| ~opposite side of the dearing poured a torrent 
| of Wills over the heads of the intrenched 
Germans in a wild effort to wipe out the Yanks 
who had refused to be tricked into leaving their 
covered positions. 

Clinton almost laughed at the ridiculous 
| failure of 2 most elaborately prepared trap. 
In fact, there was a good deal of laughing at it 
after the day’s fighting was ended and the 
enemy were driven from their fox holes, and 
even the machine gun nests cleaned out 
It was a task that consisted chiefly of rifle 
action of sharpshooting character. All of 

these Americans were crack shots, as the sur- 
 viving few of the enemy learned to their sor- 

row. And when the setting sun had left the 
woods in deep darkness and the tired, but tri- 
 muaphantly jubilant, Yauks were bivouacked 
for the night im a vine and verdure covered 
trench system recently held by the enemy, 
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Clinton was qualified to look back with satis- 
faction at the part which his skilled marks- 
manship had played in the day’s success. 

But this feeling of exhilaration did not last 
long, for while he was indulging in a trench 
mess of ‘‘bully beef,’’ hard tack and coffee, a 
bit of information reached him which almost 
made him sick. A quiet roll call of the com- 
pany had been taken and in the list of killed 
or missing, as informally reported from mouth 
to ear, was the name of Clinton’s brother, 
Clyde. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CLYDE A PRISONER. 


r™% LYDE was not killed; he was only miss- 
ing, but ‘‘missing’”’ in an uncomfortable 
manner. 

He had been an unobserved witness to the 
~ scene in which Clinton and Carl Fehler were 
the embarrassed principals. Clinton also rec- 
ognized Carl at a glance. He was sure that 
the young renegade American and Clyde had 
recognized each other, and he seemed to see 
the wavering of his brother’s hands as the lat- 
ter aimed his gun at his former neighbor and 
schoolmate and pulled the trigger. 

“‘Clint must ’ave missed on purpose,’’ 
Clyde mused as he saw Carl escape into the 
thicket. ‘‘He’s too good a shot to miss so large 
an object at short range if he tries. I don’t 
blame him, in a sense, but when I think of 
what the Fehlers have done since this war. 
began, I don’t feel quite so sentimental 
toward them. I wonder if I couldn’t make a 
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prisoner of Carl. That would settle the mat- 
ter so far as he is concerned.”’ 

He turned to the members of his squad and 
signaled them to follow him. Then he dashed 
through the bushes with the purpose of getting 
around ahead of Carl and several other enemy 
soldiers near him. 

He made good progress in his sudden sprint 
over logs, brushwood, and through a zig-zag 
avenue in the bushes. So great was his eager- 
ness to attain success in this venture that he 
gained several yards on his comrades before 
they thoroughly comprehended his purpose 
and put full speed into their leaping stride. —~ 

Then suddenly an enemy machine gun 
began a spitting swing from an elevation about 
a hundred yards ahead and considerably to the 
right beyond a small area of comparatively 
open timber land. Clyde estimated that the 
swing of the gun would not reach far enough 
to include him within the are of its range, as — 
that might endanger also the lives of some 
German soldiers probably in the same are; so 
he ran on at the best speed he could put into 
his legs. But the soldiers following him made 
a different estimate of the danger swinging 
around toward them and dropped to the 


\ 
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ground. Thereafter it seemed that the ma- 
chine gunner had his attention particularly on 
this handful of men, for he swung around 
over their position several times, while an- 
other gunner on the same elevation did like- 
wise, so that this handful of Yanks decided it 
was best to le low behind their hurriedly 
picked defenses until this menace was lifted 
from their position. 

Meanwhile, Clyde, all unconscious of the 
fact that the machine guns had cut off his 
squad comrades, dashed around the large patch 
of bushes in which he believed Carl Fehler and 
several other boches to be concealed. There 
he was brought to a sudden stop by a sharp 
command in English: 

‘“‘Halt or you’re a dead one, Clyde.”’ 

The tone of voice in which this order was 
uttered was sneeringly exultant, and Clyde 
could not doubt for an instant from whom it 
came. He halted, not with the expectation of 
surrendering, for he was sure that the boys 
whom he had summoned to accompany him 
were close behind and that a keen skirmish 
would soon begin. Of course, he would do his 
part in the engagement as soon as his comrades 
arrived on the scene. He turned slightly and 
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looked in the direction from which the order 
had come. 

About six yards to his left, partly concealed 
by the heavy growth of bushes and vines, stood 
three enemy soldiers, all pointing their guns 
at him. One of those soldiers was Carl Fehler, 
and on his face was an expression of repulsive 
triumph, which Clyde, up to this time, would 
never have dreamed could appear on the coun- 
tenance of his former friend and schoolmate. 

‘‘Now turn to your right forty-five degrees 
and then march straight ahead as fast as ever 
you can, my good enemy friend,’’ Carl ordered. 
‘‘And take fair warning that the first false 
move on your part will send you where your 
contemptible brother tried to send me a few 
moments/ago.”’ 

There was nothing for Clyde to do other 
than obey, but as he turned and faced in the 
direction stipulated, he looked about in the 
vain hope of seeing his comrades coming to his _ 
rescue. They were not in sight. 

‘‘What in the world can ’ave become of 
them ?’’ he wondered desperately. ‘‘This is a 
pretty mess to get into. I feel like a big 
chump.”’ 
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‘“‘Hurry up,’’ Carl ordered. ‘‘Move 
_along.”’ 

The latter obeyed and was followed by the 
three soldiers, who prodded him along with the 
muzzles of their guns. Evidently they were 
anxious to beat a hasty retreat and the custody 
of a prisoner afforded them excuse to hasten 
away from the approaching Americans with- 
out appearing to flee for their lives. Clyde 
had observed that Carl wore the insignia of a 
second lieutenant and that his two companions 
appeared to look to him for instructions. 

The Yankee corporal chafed uncomfort- 
ably under the misfortune that had overtaken 
him. Meanwhile he cudgeled his brain over 
the failure of his comrades to come to his aid, 
still glancing back every now and then in the 
hope of seeing them dash forward to get him 
out of his predicament and capture his cap- 
tors. The enemy machine guns on the nearby 
wooded hill were still spitting their swinging 
are of explosive spitefulness. Presently Clyde 
began to calculate the area covered by this 
menace and a few moments later concluded 
that this was the only explanation of the fail- 
ure of the other boys to follow him. 

“I saw them start, I’m sure,’’ he told him- 
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self. ‘‘They nodded when I signaled them to 
come on. But they were several yards behind, 
and I suppose they figured the danger was too 
- great when the machine gun began to spit. 
Then another gun began a follow-up swing 
over the same ground and I suppose they 
didn’t dare get up. They’re probably lying 
flat on the ground right now, waiting for those 
‘typewriters’ to quit.’ ; 

At this moment Clyde turned his head 
again and cast a searching gaze into the 
thickets for evidence that his friends had ob- 
served his predicament, but Carl directed him 
not to look back again. 

‘*Keep that nose straight ahead of you, cor- 
poral,’’ young Fehler ordered. ‘‘The next 
time you turn your head around, I’ll give you 
what that sneak brother of yours tried to give 
to me. And I’ll make sure work of it, believe 
me. Now hustle along. There’s no possible 
chance of your getting away.’ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A LUCKY SHELL. 


HE noise of battle was too great to allow 
of much conversation between Carl 
Fehler and his prisoner, but this condi- 

tion did not check the former from tossing 
many tantalizing jabs at Clyde in the exulta- 
.tion of his triumph. 

“‘T wonder why he’s so vindictive?’’ the 
young American non-com. muttered to himself. 
‘We never did him or his folks any harm. I 
thought we were all very good friends once. 
Maybe he hates me because he hates Clint. IL 
suppose that’s it. And maybe he hates Clint 
more because Clint shot at ’im. But what else 
could he expect? It was Clint’s duty to shoot 
’im. I wonder, though, why Carl didn’t shoot 
me when he had the drop on me. Possibly 
there’s a little soft-heartedness in him that I 
ought to be thankfulfor. ButIdoubtit. He’s 
all spite right now. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
preferred to keep me alive so that he could 
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vent his spite on me. If that’s the case, then 
T’ll be thankful for the spite, but I’m curious 
to know when and how it’s coming.”’ 

-They trudged through nearly half a kilo- 
meter of ravine and hill tanglewood. And on 
the way Clyde observed many other enemy 
soldiers laboring on in the same direction. He 
was not long in gathering the significance of 
this general migration. 

‘*Hustle on, Corporal Yank,’’ Carl urged 
his prisoner several times with an affectation 
of droll self-satisfaction. ‘*‘Don’t you see 
you’re delaying the game ?’’ 

‘‘Are you scared to death and do you want 
to run faster?’’ Clyde snapped back at last. 
‘“You’re really bigger cowards than I thought 
you were, Carl. The Yanks are lickin’ you 
good and plenty, aren’t they ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, you needn’t brag, Corporal Yar- 
wood,’’ Carl returned with a snarl. ‘I sup- 
pose you thought you were doing a very brave 
thing when you dashed back into our lines all 
alone. What were you planning to do, make a 
prisoner of Von Hindenburg ?”’ 

‘“No, I just wanted to come back and shake 
hands with you, Carl,’’ Clyde answered quick- 
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ly; ‘‘but you didn’t seem to want to give me a 
very cordial reception.”’ 

‘‘The kind of reception I wanted to give 
you was the kind you’re getting right now,”’ 
Carl answered, biting off each word as he 
spoke. ‘‘Don’t you think you deserve it?’’ 

‘“*Ves, I do,’’ Clyde answered frankly. 

“Why ?”’ 

““That’s a secret—a war secret. We’re not 
supposed to disclose such secrets to the enemy, 
you know, Carl.”’ 

“‘Let me give you a little advice, Corporal 
Yarwood,’’ said the young boche officer sharp- 
ly. ‘‘Our foolish days are over—at least, mine 
are. I wish you’d forget that we ever knew 
each other and quit calling me by my first 
name. It’s too familiar, you know, and I don’t 
like it. Just address me as Lieut. Fehler, if 
you please.’’ 

‘Just as you say, officer,’? Clyde ac- 
quiesced ; ‘‘but unless I’m badly mistaken, you 
recalled our former familiarities yourself by 
the way you first spoke to me a few minutes 
ago. I was just trying to be polite in re- 
turn.’”’ 

“*T suppose your brother was just trying to 
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be polite when he shot at me,’’ Carl rejoined 
sarcastically. 

‘‘T presume that’s what caused him to 
miss you,’’ Clyde answered. ‘‘You probably 
owe it to fond memories that you’re not now 
sleeping your last sleep.’’ 

‘Did you see him shoot ?”’ 

‘*Sure I did,’’ answered Clyde. 

‘‘Then I suppose you rushed forward to 
apologize to me for him.”’ 

‘‘No, you’re mistaken. I wanted to con- 
gratulate you on your escape.”’ 

The bantering repartee was interrupted at 
the close of Clyde’s last answer by a sudden 
outburst of German artillery fire from posi- 
tions not very far ahead. A few minutes later 
the prisoner and his captors arrived at the top 
of an elongated hill where the boches were 
establishing a new line of defense. <A trench 
system seemed to have been prepared in antici- 
pation of the present necessities, for the re- 
treating forces were rapidly taking possession | 
of their new position without the use of spades 
or shovels or other excavating implements. 

‘“‘It was a pell-mell retreat,’? Clyde told 
himself as he watched scores of gray coats 
rushing up the side of the hill and leaping into 
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the trenches. ‘‘We sure had them going. Well, 
that’ll do for one day’s work, I guess. Only, I 
wish I hadn’t got into this foolish predica- 
ment. I’d rather be among the chasers than 
the chased.”’ . | 

A few yards in front of this new defense, 
Carl ordered Clyde to halt, and then he issued 
instructions to the two soldiers accompanying 
him. The prisoner, who had picked up a fair- 
ly good smattering of German since he left 
home, listened attentively, and the words that 
he caught, in substance, were as follows: 

‘*You fellows stop here and attach your- 
selves to the nearest command. All the rest of 
our boys are either killed or captured, I guess. 
I’m going to see that this prisoner’s taken care 
of; then I’ll be back this way.’’ 

Clyde was keenly interested in the remark 
concerning the fate of Carl’s other late com- 
panions. He wondered how large a body of 
soldiers the young officer referred to, and 
would have questioned the latter for the de- 
sired information if he could have hoped for a 
civil reply. Left to his own unaided conjec- 
tures, he concluded that most of the platoon 
to which young Fehler and his two companions 
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belonged had been wiped out or swept into cap- 
tivity. 

Carl now ordered his prisoner to move on 
again, and the two made their way to the rear 
of three trench lines about a hundred yards 
apart. After making several inquiries, the 
young lieutenant was instructed how to reach 
the nearest concentration camp for prisoners. 


. Offers were made to Carl to take his prisoner 


off his hands, but he insisted on conducting 
Clyde to the concentration camp himself. 

The route they took was a wide, hard-sur- 
face road through a densely wooded area. Bat- 
tle traffic was moving rapidly back and forth 
over this route, which was not much safer 
than the battle front itself. Apparently Amer- 
ican aviators had spotted the road and sig- 
naled its course to the field artillery, for the 
latter were dropping shells on it here and 
there with harassing accuracy. Bombing air- 
planes also hovered overhead and delivered 
‘‘American Beauties’? with enough skill to 
make the average dropper of German ‘‘flower- 
pots”’ turn green and white with envy and ap- 
prehension. 

It soon became evident to Clyde that his 
captor did not relish the risk he must run along 
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this route, so that he expected almost any mo- 
ment to receive an order to take to the tall 
timber and its underfoot entanglements for the 
sake of greater safety. Whether this order 
would have come, if nothing had intervened to 
prevent, is uncertain. At any rate an inter- 
vening prevention came in the form of a bomb. 
or a Shell of high explosive power, striking a 
large truck of munitions which they had 
passed twenty or thirty yards back. 

The terrific explosion that followed brought 
Clyde to a sudden standstill. A moment lat- 
er he was pleased to note that he was unin- 
jured, save perhaps a painful aching of his ear 
drums, and he turned to see what were the 
conditions behind him. 

A glance told him enough. Carl was ly- 
ing on the ground, either killed or stunned, for 
he did not move. The truck was demolished 
and its driver nowhere in sight. To think, 
with Clyde now, was to act. He saw his oppor- 
tunity and its favorable possibilities. 

With a speed inspired by an electrified 
hope, he dashed back, seized the unconscious 
Carl by the shoulders and dragged him into the 
nearest thicket alongside the highway. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
LOST. 


RDINARILY no commissioned officer 
carries a gun. In the European war, 
however, where camouflage of every de- 

visable form and fashion was employed in or- 
der to deceive the enemy, officers, in the Ameri- 
can army particularly, resorted to violations 
of military rules to disguise their ranking 
identity. Hence it was a common thing for a 
lieutenant to go over the top with his platoon, 
not only carrying a gun, but even stripped of 
all his official insignia. 

Officers of the Central allies did little of 
this, for to them their rank was worth almost 
as much as their lives. Undoubtedly there were 
exceptions, but these exceptions were few, and — 
one of these few was Lieut. Fehler when he 
went into battle carrying a gun, in order that 
the Yanks might not single him out as a spe- 
cial mark for their sharpshooting skill. 

After he had dragged the young boche of-- 
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ficer about twenty feet from the road to a 
position of concealment within the bushes, 
Clyde returned to the shell-pitted highway and 
picked up the gun of his now incapacitated 
captor; then he returned to the place where 
he had left the unconscious lieutenant. 

‘“There’s only one thing for me to do,”’ he 
concluded, as he made a careful inspection of 
his surroundings in order to be sure that his 
hiding place was as nearly perfect as the rank 
growth of unharnessed nature could make it; 
‘fand that is to resort to a common method of 
camouflage in cases of this kind. Well, Carl, 
when you wake up you'll find yourself clad 
in a real uniform of honor, while I’ll be sneak- 
ing around clothed in gray disgrace. Off comes 
your uniform and off comes mine; and then 
will follow an exchange to which you are in no 
condition to object.’’ 

The exchange, however, was not effected 
with any of the expedition that Clyde’s out- 
lined plan might have suggested. It was a very 
tedious task, performed under difficult cir- 
cumstances, and fully half an hour elapsed be- 
fore it was finished. Still there was no sign 
of returning consciousness in the wounded of- 
ficer. 
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‘Now, if I can only find a good hiding place 
to stay in until the boys of the 77th drive the 
boches back another kilometer, I’m all right,”’ 
the disguised American soldier mused. ‘‘ But 
that’s going to be some difficult problem. I 
don’t dare stay in a place like this, for about 
the time the Germans are pushed back this far, 
every foot of ground in this thicket will begin 
to look like a field cultivated with dynamite. 
I might find an unused dugout and hide in it, 
but if a shell should explode in the entrance, 
I’d be buried alive and there’d be nobody 
around to dig me out. Well, I’m still in a pre- 
dicament, it appears.”’ 

Presently the slowly lowering gloom in the 
timber reminded Clyde that not much was left 
of the day. He looked at his watch and noted 
that it was nearly 5:30. 

‘There isn’t much more time to do any- 
thing before dark,’’ he decided. ‘‘After all, I 
suppose night is the best time for me. I ought 
to be able to get back into our lines before > 
morning with the enemy’s lines so badly shot to 
pieces. I think I’ll just wait and see what I 
can do along about midnight.”’ 

A sense of humane duty toward the in- 
jured enemy soldier caused him to scruple at 
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the idea of leaving his one-time friend there 
alone in an unconscious condition. 

‘*T suppose it’s foolish of me to be so soft- 
hearted,’’ he told himself; ‘‘but I can’t help it. 
He really has no right to expect any more of 
me than to let him get out of this as best he 
can. He wouldn’t do any more for me, I’m 
sure. Indeed, he might do worse, judging from 
the hateful manner he acted toward me. But 
I’ll do this much for him, I’ll wait till it’s 
dark; then [’ll drag him to the side of the road 
and leave him in the open, so that in the morn- 
ing he’ll be found by somebody.’’ 

Clyde examined the body of Lieut. Fehler 
for evidences of the nature and seriousness of 
the wounds he had suffered. The limbs and 
frame were limp and supple, a fact that in it- 
self was all the proof needed to convince him 
that the injured soldier was alive. He found 
no wound on the body, but there was a consid- 
erable bruise on the right side of Carl’s head, 
which seemed to explain his unconsciousness. 

‘“‘T’m hungry and thirsty and I’m going to 
have something to eat,’’ he decided in the midst 
of his puzzled deliberations. ‘‘Then I’ try 
to find some running water. I ought to have no 
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trouble doing that. There are all kinds of 
streams and springs in these woods.” ~ 

~ He examined the knapsack which he had 
transferred from his incapacitated captor, but 
found no food in it. 

‘“That means you’re getting the better of 
the bargain by far,’’ Clyde decided, as he pro- 
ceeded to open his own knapsack and transfer 
most of its edible contents to the one he had ap- 
propriated in exchange, keeping in his hands 
only enough ‘‘bully beef’’ and ‘‘dog biscuit”’ 
to appease his own ravenous appetite. 

‘*Now,’’ he resolved, ‘‘I’ll go and find some 
water, and then I’ll bring a helmetful back 
here and try to refresh Carl back to conscious- 
ness. I suppose it’s a foolish thing to do, but 
I’m sure I’ll feel better ever afterward if I 
can say to myself that I did my best for him. It 
isn’t a question whether he deserves it. I hope 
he’ll be man enough not to try to prevent my 
escaping if I succeed in reviving ’im. But, 
anyway, that question doesn’t bother me, 
whatever he may do. So here goes.’’ 

He descended a long hillside, which sloped 
away from the military road, hoping to find 
water at the foot of the incline. Literally, he 
was not disappointed, but the hollow between 
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this hill and another similar elevation just be- 
yond was marshy. Clyde looked diligently for 
a spring, but it appeared that the water in 
this ravine was drainage from the sides of the 
adjacent hills on which a good deal of rain had 
fallen recently. 

Still hopeful of finding a supply of drink- 
ing water farther down the ravine, Clyde con- 
tinued along the edge of the marsh, searching 
the ground diligently as he advanced and giv- 
ing little heed to the rapidity with which the 
shades of night were gathering in the forest. 
Not an enemy soldier was in sight, although 
the battle was still raging half a kilometer 
away. ‘The reason for the comparative soli- 
tude of these hillsides and the hollow between 
was evident in the nature of the terrain it- 
self. There was scarcely a possibility of a 
highway for communication with supply sta- 
tions in the rear, and it was such a wilderness 
of morass and tangled vegetation as to discour- 
age a sojourn within its confines for any pur- 
pose save gloom. 

Perhaps Clyde never passed a more dismal 
half hour in his life than the period he devoted 
to a search for drinking water in this place. 
But at last he discovered a tiny stream trick- 
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ling down the side of the hill to his left and he 
knew at once that it was spring water. A mo- 
ment later he observed another similar stream 
flowing down the side of the opposite hill, and 
a more careful examination of the hollow at 
this point disclosed the fact that a considerable 
pool of fresh water was formed by the concur- 
rence of these two streams. No outlet, how- 
ever, was evident on the surface, and the 
young soldier concluded that the water found 
its way through underground crevices to ap- 
pear again further down the ravine as an- 
other spring. 

The ground was fairly solid near this pool, 
and Clyde walked around it and part way back 
before he found a place where he could kneel 
and drink. The water was cool and of excel- 
lent quality and the thirsty soldier decided to 
“‘camel up’’ for the rest of the night. After 
he had quaffed his fill, he took off his helmet 
and dipped it to the brim and then looked 
about to pick his way back toward the place 
where he had left his unconscious enemy. 

‘‘My!’’ be exclaimed aloud; ‘I didn’t 
realize it was getting so late. I must hustle 
back, or I won’t be able to find my way.”’ 

The sound of his own yoice added a weird- 
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ness to the lonesomeness of his surroundings. 
Without questioning the accurateness of his 
judgment, he started along the foot of the hill 
nearest him in the direction, he believed, from 
which he had come. 

He did not stop to consider from which 
side the sounds of battle ought to reach his 
ears for some time. In fact, he was so sure of 
his course that he could almost have persuad- 
ed himself that right was left and left was right 
if those ‘‘points of the compass of his body”’ 
had seemed to conflict with what he believed 
to be the direction toward the spot where he 
had left the wounded Lieut. Fehler. 

But the rapidly gathering darkness made 
him nervous, and presently he was startled by 
observing peculiarities in the physical forma- 
tion of the ravine which he was sure he had not 
observed before. 

“‘T must have been so absorbed in my 
search for water that I didn’t notice that big 
rock there,’’ he decided as the second startling 
revelation of this character puzzled him to the 
point of serious concern. ‘‘But I know I’m 
right. A couple hundred yards farther on and 
—Goodness! I spilt half my water that time,’’ 
he exclaimed as he recovered his balance after 
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tripping violently over a trailing vine. ‘‘An- 
other one like that and I’ll have to go back 
after more water.”’ 

A minute later he stopped as if confronted 
by a line of rifles in the hands of a patrol of 
enemy soldiers challenging his further ad- 
vance. 

‘‘Great guns!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Am I really 
lost after all? I was sure I was going in 
the right direction, but this ravine didn’t split 
into two forks like that at any place that I’ve 
seen before.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
CARL TRIES TO EXPLAIN. 


ARL FEHLER! What are you doing 
here—and in an American uniform ?’’ 
Another day had passed, another 
day of desperate fighting in the Argonne for- 
est. Corporal Clinton Yarwood and his ‘‘squad 
of furious fighters’’ had made a proud record 
for themselves during the first three days of 
this great battle with only one fatality and no 
other serious casualty. In fact, they had taken 
toll of twice their number in killed and 
wounded and on one occasion had made them- 
selves the ‘‘talk’’ of the regiment by capturing 
an entire platoon of enemy soldiers. This lat- 
ter performance they had effected by stealing 
around to the rear of a ‘‘pocket’’ of boches and 
frightening them into the belief that they were 
surrounded by a superior force of Yanks. 
Near the close of the third day in the forest 
the enemy intrenched themselves strongly and 
prepared to put up a stiff resistance against 
further advance on the part of the Americans. 
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But early in the morning of the following day 
the Yanks began another series of bull-dog as- 
saults, and although they met with stubborn 
resistance, they drove the boches out of their 
first line positions and then began a gradual 
pushing-back process until at the close of the 
fourth day they had added, at this point, al- 
most another kilometer to their record to date. 

Clinton and his squad took no part in this 
day’s fighting. The work performed by them 
during the last three preceding days had 
wearied them thoroughly, as well as crowned | 
them with glory, and they were sent to the rear 
for a rest. However, after a good night’s rest, 
they clamored so impatiently for permission to 
return to the front that late the next afternoon 
they were sent forward to rejoin their com- 
pany and prepare for new action early in the 
morning. 

Clinton had worried a good deal concern- 
ing the fate of his brother after the latter’s © 
disappearance when he was cut off from his 
command by an enemy machine gun barrage. 
A diligent inquiry at the end of the day’s fight- 
ing resulted in no dependable information, and 
he was in no cheerful frame of mind late in the 
afternoon of the following day when he and 
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his squad, marching back toward the front, 
came upon Carl Fehler sitting on a large 
boulder by the side of the road. 

The woebegone boche officer looked up at 
his one-time friend in a bewildered manner 
when the latter spoke to him. Corporal Yar- 
wood’s comrades looked on with increasing 
curiosity as the strange affair developed. Clin- 
ton’s evident astonishment, for which there ap- 
peared to be no reason, so far as his comrades 
were able to discover, created an air of mys- 
tery that all were eager to have cleared up. 

**Don’t you see, corporal, he’s wounded,”’ 
said one of the men, pointing to a severe bruise 
on one side of the victim’s head. 

“Yes, I see that,’’ Clinton replied. ‘‘How 
badly are you hurt, Carl?’’ he asked, address- 
ing the latter. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ Carl answered weakly. 

**Can you walk ?”’ 

‘“*T guess so, but not very far, I’m afraid. I 
thought I’d sit here and maybe an ambulance 
would come along and pick me up. I’ve been 
wandering about in these woods all day with- 
out anything to eat.”’ 

““Tf you can walk, you’d better come along 
with us,’’ Clinton advised. ‘‘I’ll see that you’re 
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taken care of. But first, I want an explana- 
tion of this mystery. You’re a German lieu- 
tenant, and yet you’re wearing an American 
corporal’s uniform.”’ 

‘‘A spy!’? eried one of the Yanks in the 
midst of a chorus of exclamations of sur- 
prise. 

This waked Carl up a little. With a startled 
look and nervous shake of his head, he replied: 

“No, no, I’m not a spy.”’ 

‘*Well, tell us what all this means,’’ Clin- 
ton insisted. Then suddenly, as a new and 
startling idea sent an apprehensive chill 
through him, he ‘‘interrupted himself’’ with 
this exclamation, accompanied by a keenly 
searching gaze: 

‘‘Say, Carl!’’ 

The latter looked up quickly. No longer 
was there bewilderment in his eyes, but he did 
not meet Clinton’s gaze steadily. The cold 
severity in the latter’s tone of voice unnerved 
him. | 

‘*Well?’’ he inquired weakly. 

‘“You’ve got on a corporal’s uniform,’’ 
Clinton observed. 

‘*Yes,’’ Carl admitted, while seeming to 
shrink from his accusing inquisitor. 
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*‘And Clyde wore a corporal’s uniform 
when he tried to lead a charge against your 
position. ”’ 

‘“Yes’’—still more weakly. 

‘‘What became of Clyde?’’ 

**T don’t know, Clint.’’ 

“You don’t know?’’ demanded Clinton, 
clinching his fists dangerously. ‘‘ You’d better 
be careful, Carl Fehler, to tell me the truth. 
Remember your appearance within our lines in 
that uniform subjects you to a grave suspicion, 
and you know the punishment of a spy.”’ 

“I’m not a spy,”’ Carl insisted, trembling 
with terror. 

“‘Then prove it. Where did you get that 
uniform ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know. I——’’ 

“You don’t know? What became of Clyde. 
Was he killed, and did you take his uniform ?’’ 

‘No, no; Clyde wasn’t killed.’’ 

‘“Wasn’t killed!”’ 

The severity of Clinton’s purpose wavered. 
In spite of his doubt of the dependability of 
Carl’s word, he caught at this assurance with 
a kind of hysterical giddiness. If only he 
could put confidence in this one utterance of 
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his former friend, whom he now regarded as a 
renegade of the most treacherous sort! 

‘‘No, he wasn’t killed,’ Carl repeated, 
with a revival of strength in his voice. 

‘“What became of him?’’ asked Clinton 
with some of the weakness that Carl’s voice 
had lost. 

‘‘We took him prisoner,’’ the latter de- 
clared. 

‘¢And where is he now?”’ Clinton almost 
pleaded. 

‘“*T don’t know. I lost him.”’’ 

‘*He got away ?’’ demanded Clinton almost 
joyfully. ‘‘But why didn’t he return to his 
company? When did he get away ?”’ 

‘‘Late yesterday, I guess—I don’t know.”’ 

“SHow 2”’ 

‘**T don’t know.”’ 

‘“You don’t know! It seems that you’re 
blessed with some remarkable ignorance.”’ 

‘*No, honest, Clint, I promise you, I don’t 
know,’’ Carl declared eagerly. ‘‘I wish I 
could tell you and I would. Something hap- 
pened—I don’t know what it was—and when 
I came to, I was in those bushes over there.’’ 

‘*And Clyde was gone ?”’ 

‘¢'Vas.? 
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“But that uniform,’’ Clinton reminded the 
disguised boche. ‘‘Where did you get that? 
Come, now, Fehler, quick. Give me a clear, 
straightforward explanation of how you got 
that uniform. Your life’s in the balance, re- 
member.”’ : 

‘*I—I don’t know,’’ faltered Carl desper- 
ately. ‘‘Oh, yes, Clint, maybe Ido. I’ve been 
trying to study it out ever since I came to.”’ 

‘“‘That’s Clyde’s uniform, isn’t it?’’ Clinton 
demanded impatiently. 

The scene was dramatic. The other sol- 
diers stood ‘around with wide-eyed astonish- 
ment at this remarkable colloquy. With no 
abatement of interest they awaited Carl’s an- 
swer to the last question. All of them believed 
young Fehler to be lying, fencing, dodging, and 
they expected any moment to see him forced 
into a corner from which he could not edge out. 

‘‘TI—I don’t know, but, Clint, I believe it 
is.” 

‘*Liar!’’ shrieked one of the Yanks, and the 
other boys took up the cry in like tones. 

‘*Let’s beat it out of him, the sneak,’’ pro- 
posed one of the boys. ‘‘You can’t get the 
truth out of him in any other way.”’ 

‘‘Wait a minute, boys; I think I have it,”’ 
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Clinton ordered, pleadingly. ‘‘Now, Carl,”’ 
he added, turning again to the human puzzle in 
their midst; ‘‘there’s just one thing can save 
you. Tell me in a clear, logical manner how 
that uniform could have got on you without 
your knowing anything about it.” 

‘‘There’s only one explanation I can think 
of,’’ Carl replied. ‘‘See that wreck there on 
both sides of the road? Well, I think that the 
shell that hit that truck put me to sleep for 
several hours and didn’t hurt Clyde. I was 
alone with him, taking him back to a concentra- 
tion point. I believe he took my uniform off 
and put it on himself and put his on me. He’s 
probably at large somewhere back of the Ger- 
man lines, watching for an opportunity to get 
back to this side.”’ 

‘*Whe-e-yew!’’ whistled one of the boys in- 
credulously. 

‘*That sounds awful fishy,’’ commented an- 
other. 

‘No, you’re wrong,”’ said Clinton quietly. 
‘*T believe he’s told the truth, for Clyde and I 
have done that sort of thing before. Boys, 
we'll take this fellow with us, and he’ll be held 
conditionally as a spy until we can prove the 
truth or falsity of his story.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LOST IN THE ARGONNE FOREST. 


LYDE YARWOOD was lost! 
There was. no doubt about it ‘in 
Clyde’s mind after he had groped about 
through tanglewood and swamp up hill and 
down dale for more than an hour after night- 
fall, and as he was the only person present to 
pass on the matter it was settled unanimously. 
At first he had full confidence in his ability 
to direct his course toward the battle front, 
even if he were not able to find his way back 
to the spot where he had left the unconscious 
Carl Fehler, but with the fall of night, the 
noise of battle was very materially changed, 
and, moreover, it seemed utterly impossible for 
him to travel in any given direction for any 
considerable distance because of the character 
of the country. The greatest hindrance in this 
regard was the marshy lowlands that he ran 
into. He skirted two soft, oozy areas of this 
nature, but each time lost all reckoning of di- 
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rection; in fact, he had no means of proving 
to his own satisfaction that his finishing place 
was not the point where he started. 

If darkness had not fallen so rapidly after 
he first discovered that he had set out in a 
wrong direction with his helmet full of spring 
water, he might perhaps have corrected the er- 
ror and found his way back to the place of con- 
cealment where he had left Carl. But he soon 
learnec that this purpose was hopeless and 
resolved to be guided solely by the noise of 
battle. Then because of the irregularity of 
the line, which the Yanks had pushed back in 
bellying bulges here and there, and also be- 
cause of the fact that artillery was thunder- 
ing fitfully on all sides of him, he had to con- 
fess at last that he did not know what direc- 
tion to take to find anything. 

‘‘T suppose I’m traveling in a circle,’’ he 
told himself after he had tramped about for 
several hours and got his feet wet and torn his 
clothes, it seemed, to shreds. ‘‘ Well, there’s 
only one thing for me to do, and that is to keep 
on until I drop. If I don’t find my way near 
the front before morning, I'll have to hide in 
the woods all day tomorrow and run the risk 
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of being caught and mistaken for a deserter 
or a spy.”’ 

He continued to grope about for another 
hour, then ventured to strike a match to con- 
sult his watch, which informed him that it was 
nearly midnight. ? 

‘*T’ll have to give up,’’ he decided. ‘‘I’m so 
worn out, that if I should find a system of 
trenches, I’d be afraid to try to get through 
for fear of making some fatal blunder. II 
hunt around for a good place to hide in and go 
to sleep.’’ he 

He succeeded in finding a well drained spot 
of high ground, thickly overgrown with bushes 
and carpeted with fallen leaves. The air was 
‘cool, and, in spite of his weariness, he had con- 
siderable difficulty in going to sleep because of 
the chilly discomfort of his resting place. 

But at last cold consciousness left him, 
and he slept until daybreak. Under ordinary 
conditions he would have feared the conse- 
quences of such exposure, but the training he 
' had received in the army had put iron into his 
constitution, so that he could live in the wil- 
derness almost like a wild beast without serious 
results from exposure to the elements. 

It was not long after daybreak when he 
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awoke considerably refreshed. Probably he 
would have slept later if it had not been for 
the heavily increased noise of battle that 
played pandemonium into his ears. 

He opened his knapsack and spread a ~ 
breakfast table on his bed of leaves. An inven- 
tory of his supplies was rather disappointing. 

‘*Now, the question is, how much shall I eat 
for breakfast?’’ he mused. ‘‘Unless I find 
something more to eat I’m going to be mighty 
hungry before night. If I divide this up into 
three tiny lunches, I’m not going to be satisfied 
at any time today. If I eat one good meal, I’ll 
feel like a bird for a few hours at least. I be- 
lieve I’ll do it. There’s nothing like a full 
stomach—and who knows what I may be able 
to do that I might never think of doing if I go 
about with a hungry grouch? So here goes.”’ 

He ate a good, full breakfast, and there 
were no “‘leavin’s’’ to put back into his knap- 
sack. Then he began to consider the advis- 
ability of leaving his hiding place in order to 
hunt for a drink of water. 

‘*T can’t be very far away from the fight- 
ing front,’’ he decided as he listened with reck- 
oning ear to the rattle and roar of battle. ‘‘ And 
I'll have to get out of here before long if our 
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boys still have as much push in them as they’ve 
had in the last few days. And I won’t dare 
to go toward the front in the daytime. If I do, 
I’m sure to be picked up; and then how’ll I 
explain my possession of this uniform? If I 
could only speak better German, I might make 
a bluff of some sort, but not very well in an 
officer’s uniform. I’d be expected to know too 
much.’’ 

Clyde sat in deep meditation for several 
minutes; then suddenly a scheme began to 
shape itself in his mind, and as he thought it 
out, his actions were indicative of its adop- 
tion. 

“‘T’ll rip off all the official insignia from: 
this uniform,’’ he resolved, stripping off his 
coat and drawing a knife from one of his trou- 
ser pockets. 

Then he proceeded to cut the threads that 
held one of the gold-rimmed epaulets to a 
shoulder of the coat. 

‘‘T don’t just like that bright, clean patch,’’ 
he muttered, gazing critically at the fresh, un- 
stained crescent-shaped spot that he had un- 
covered; ‘‘but maybe I can smudge it with 
something, so that it won’t attract attention.’’ 

He continued in his task until the second 
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lieutenant’s uniform which he had taken from 
Carl looked as much like a private’s service 
suit as such uniform can be made to look. He 
even smudged the bright patches left after 
the removal of the insignia until the result was 
quite satisfactory. 

‘*Now,’’ he decided, ‘‘I think I’ll steal 
down into that hollow over there and see if I 
can find some drinking water.”’ 

The intervening slope was well wooded, so 
that he felt pretty safe in venturing out of his 
hiding place. He found a spring pool at the 
foot of the hill and was about to kneel down to 
drink when the familiar appearance of the sur- 
roundings caused him to pause and look 
around more critically. 

‘*Well, I’ll be everlastingly confused!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Doesn’t this beat all? Why, this 
is the spring where I dipped my helmet full of 
water to take back to Carl.”’ 

He almost forgot he was thirsty in the con- 
founding contemplation of his discovery. But 
at last he kneeled down, drank his fill, and then 
stood up and looked around him again to make 
sure that his sense of vision had not deceived 
him. 

‘‘T’ve almost a notion to go back to the 
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place where I left Carl and see if he’s there 
yet,’’ he half resolved. ‘‘If he is there yet, 
he undoubtedly needs help. I believe I’ll do 
ate 

He kneeled down by the spring pool again 

and took another long and refreshing draught. 
Then he arose and started up the ravine to- 
ward the highway where the bursting of a shell 
and the wrecking of an enemy truck had had 
the fortunate effect of freeing him from his 
immediate captivity, although leaving before 
him the difficult problem of working his way 
under darkness and disguise back to the other 
side of a constantly shifting No Man’s Land. 
There could be no doubt now as to the 
points of the compass and the direction he 
must take. The way back through the ravine 
was clear. Moreover, he could hear the la- 
bored struggles of some ponderous emergency 
lorries and trucks as they forced their way 
through ruts and shell holes along the high- 
way. Clyde was able also to pick the approxi- 
mate position and distance of the fighting line, 
aided as he was by the sounds of battle and his 
re-identification of the territory with which he 
had become familiar on the evening and night 
just. past. 


/ 
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He was unable, however, to pick the hiding 
place where he had left Carl from within the 
woods, so he decided to creep up to the highway 
and find first the wreckage of the truck that 
had been blown to pieces by a shell a short dis- 
tance from him and young Fehler. He moved 
among the bushes and through the tangled 
thickets with, he believed, due precaution, and 
was convinced from the absence of noises of 
running traffic engines or moving artillery im- 
mediately ahead of him that he picked an op- 
portune time to step out from his covert of 
foliage and look up and down the highway. 

But he had scarcely appeared in the open 
when he realized that he had been foolishly 
incautious. Less than a hundred feet away, 
to the west, stood a heavy-loaded lorrie, with 
the rear end tipped back and to one side as a 
result of the collapsing of one of the wheels, 
while the driver stood near by, gazing eagerly 
at Clyde as the latter emerged from the tim-. 
ber. 

‘Kom her, kom her,’’ the driver called, 
beckoning with one hand to emphasize his re- 
quest. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. - 
THE BOMBING PLANE. 


LYDE realized at once that about the 
most foolish thing he could do was to 
manifest fear and attempt to flee. And 

if he did not flee, he must not stand still and 
ignore the driver’s summons. Hence, the only 
thing for him to do was to inquire into the fel- 
low’s trouble, affect a fitting degree of inter- 
est and concern, and then get away as grace- 
fully as possible. 

‘‘Maybe he wants to send me somewhere 
after help,’’ Clyde suggested to himself hope- 
fully. ‘‘If he does, that’ll suit me fine. Ill 
set out on his mission and then forget it after 
I’m out of sight.”’ 

A moment later he was within arm’s reach 
of the driver, so that they were able to con- 
verse without having to pitch their voices 
much above normal in order to pierce the noise 
of battle. The lorrie-man began at once a vol- 
uble explanation in German, some of which 
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Clyde would have found it difficult to under- 
stand if the situation itself had not been large- 
ly self-explanatory. 

Clyde had never seen a German war truck 
or lorrie before, but he had heard or read de- 
scriptions of them. Most of these descriptions 
put emphasis on the devices resorted to by the 
enemy to meet a deficiency resulting from a 
shortage of rubber for tires. 

The outer rims, or tires, of the wheels on > 
the crippled lorrie before him, were steel. To » 
soften the shock of continuous jars in travel- 
ing over rouch places and to cause the car gen- 
erally to ride with a cushioned effect, S-shaped 
springs were set in between the hubs and the 

felloes, in place of spokes. 
: One or more of these springs in one of the 
rear wheels had broken, causing the rim and 
felloes to collapse. Clyde soon gathered from 
the demonstrative statement of the driver that 
the latter wished him to help put on another 
wheel. 

As the man told his story, coupled with sev- 
eral repetitions of his request, Clyde decided it 
to be the part of wisdom and good strategy for 
him to indicate, with the use of some German 
idioms of comprehension with which he was 
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familar, that he understood perfectly all that 
was said to him. Hence, every now and then, 
he nodded his head intelligently, accompany- 
ing such demonstration occasionally with a 
‘* Ja wohl,’’ ‘‘Ich verstehe,’’ ‘‘das ist richtig’’ 
or ‘‘das stimt,’’ all of which seemed to satisfy 
the uncritical lorrie chauffeur very well. 
Clyde decided that the best thing for him to 
do was to help the fellow by following instruc- 
tions as best he could. This he indicated his 


willingness to do with a few simple German 


phrases, and they were soon busy jacking up 
the rear end of the machine preparatory to 
putting on a new wheel. 

The task was quickly performed and Clyde 
was considering how best he might take his 
leave without embarrassment to himself when 
the driver said: 

“‘Steigen Sie ein und fahren Sie mit mir.”’ 

Clyde was a little startled at this order, or 
invitation—he was uncertain which to regard 
it. He knew German well enough to under- 
stand what the man meant. The latter was 
asking him to get into the seat and go along 
with him. 

The situation was the more embarrassing 
for Clyde because any attempt on his part to 
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discuss the proposition would betray his lack 
of familiarity with German idioms. He would 
be spotted at once as a foreigner, and that 
might mean an investigation. 

‘‘My safety within the German lines de- © 
pends on my thickheadedness,’’ he concluded. 
‘‘T mustn’t have any ideas of my own. If I 
get away, I must sneak away. I don’t dare 
try to convince anybody of anything. I must 
be simple minded and try to please everybody. 
After all, I’m better off in this fellow’s com- 
pany than wandering about alone. Some- 
body’d be sure to hold me up for an explana- 
tion. So here goes, all aboard.”’ 

It didn’t take Clyde nearly as long to think 
this out as it takes to tell it. He was a quick 
thinker and the ideas flashed through his mind 
in rapid succession. The man in charge of the 
lorrie seemed to be well satisfied with acquies- 
cence without words, and soon they were bow]l- 
ing swiftly along over the oval-shaped, hard-. 
surfaced road. 

Apparently the trip to the front had been 
of emergency character, and the main pur- 
pose now in the mind of the driver was to get 
out of the danger zone before some enemy flyer 
discovered him and dropped a bomb or two 
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on him. As a rule, such trips of the war mo- 
tor-trucks were made at night in order that 
they might not offer such visible temptation to 
raiding airmen. Clyde had often seen long 
trains of camions and other motor vehicles 
moving between the front and supply stations 
back of the American lines. 

The lorrie in which he was now a passenger 
carried no load of any description. Clyde in- 
ferred from general circumstances, and par- 
ticularly from the high rate of speed at which 
they traveled, that the driver had delivered 
his load, probably of ammunition, at some 
station near the front, and then wheeled 
around on his backward course like a motorist 
on a ‘‘there and back’’ country-road race. 

Suddenly the boy became conscious of a 
heavy vibration in the atmosphere, much heav- 
ier than that occasioned by the motor of the 
machine in which he was riding. Instinctively 
he recognized the cause of it and looked up 
over his right shoulder. The driver, evidently 
with like apprehension, also looked up. 

Not more than 200 yards back and scarcely 
any higher in the air, was an aeroplane com- 
ing directly toward them. The noise of bat- 
tle and the sound of the laboring lorrie en- 
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gine had drowned the vibrations of the motor 
in the air for the ears of Clyde and his com- 
panion until this moment. Clyde looked ea- 
gerly for some indication as to whether the 
mechanical war bird was a German or allied 
plane, but for several moments was kept in 
doubt. 

The driver of the lorrie, however, seemed 
to have no question in his mind as to the un- 
friendly character of the winged machine. He 
crowded on all the speed that he could get into 
his engine, so that Clyde could feel the ponder- 
ous truck almost leap from the ground in a 
sudden onward spurt. Then the young sol- 
dier made out the concentric ring insignia of 
allied air craft on the under side of the plane. 

‘‘He acts as if he’s going to bomb us,’’ was 
the conclusion that flashed through the boy’s 
mind. 

Evidently the driver of the lorrie enter- | 
tained the same fear, for his keen, experienced. 
gaze shot rapidly back and forth from the 
raider in the air to the road ahead. The motor 
bird gained rapidly and soon was directly over 
its intended victim, on which it seemed about 
to pounce like a prehistoric winged monster. 

Clyde held#ehis breath as if it were his 
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last and too precious to exhale. He saw that 
his companion’s eyes were fixed now unwaver- 
ingly on the object of danger above, while he 
guided the heavy vehicle, apparently, by sheer 
instinct. There was a second or two of fear- 
ful suspense; then suddenly a heavy object 
shot down from the bombing raider of the air. 

The boy closed his eyes, gripped the seat 
of the lorrie, and, in breathless darkness, wait- 
ed for death. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


SURPRISING REVELATIONS, 


T the instant the object was seen to 
A drop from the aeroplane, the driver of 

the lorrie shut off the power of his 
machine and stepped on the brake. The sud- 
denness with which the ponderous vehicle 
stopped almost threw Clyde forward onto the 
ground. If he had not braced himself against 
some expected violence, doubtless this is what 
would have happened to him. 

Next instant there was a terrific explosion. 
Instinctively Clyde had tipped his head for- 
ward, and something hit his helmet with a 
clang. In spite of the noise of the explosion 
of the bomb the resonance of the metal cover- 
ing on his head pierced his ears. Several 
missiles also struck him on the body, but they 
were so small—probably bits of gravel or sand 
—that they did no serious damage. 

Scarcely more than twenty feet ahead was 
a hole in the road big enough to bury a horse. 
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For several seconds there was a continued 
raining of particles of stone and earth all 
around, indicating the height to which those 
particles had been hurled. 

The aeroplane swooped on, while the driv- 
er of the lorrie put on speed again and steered 
the machine around the crater of the exploded 
air torpedo. Then on they sped, as if nothing 
serious had happened. 

Clyde expected another attack from the air- 
plane and watched closely, expecting to see 
it circle around toward them again. He was 
not disappointed in this expectation, but some- 
thing, which he was not looking for, inter- 
vened to divert the purpose of the air man. 

Suddenly there was a puff of dark smoke 
near the raider, then another, each being fol- 
lowed by a sharp explosion. 

“Ha, ha!’’ exclaimed the driver of the lor- 
rie. ‘‘The anti-air craft guns are busy. We’re 
safe enough now, I guess.”’ 

Throughout the entire adventure thus far, 
there had been nothing that startled Clyde 
quite so much as these words from the German 
motor truck driver. He spoke very good Eng- 
lish and with only a slight Teutonic accent. 

But the boy had good enough control of his 
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emotions and impulses to avoid betraying his 
astonishment. Meanwhile the aviator, prob- 
ably seeing that the danger that threatened 
him outweighed the importance of the task he 
had undertaken, gave it up and flew back to- 
ward the American lines. The occupants of the 
lorrie were unmolested from any source there- 
after and continued their drive toward the sta- 
tion with which the driver was connected. 

Presently Clyde observed blood dripping 
from the sleeve of his companion’s right arm 
and the next instant he made note of the fact 
that the fellow seemed to use that arm very 
little in managing the car. 

‘‘Here’s a chance for me to make a good 
friend of this man,’’ the boy resolved. ‘‘And 
who knows but that it may do me a world of 
good? I’m going to start out with a bold 
strike and speak English to him.”’ : 

Accordingly he addressed the driver thus: 

‘*You seem to be severely wounded in that — 
arm. I can run an automobile. I’ve been 
watching you run this machine, and I’m sure 
I can handle it while you take care of your 
wound.’ 

The man looked curiously, it seemed, at the 
young soldier who spoke to him in the language 
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of two of the leading national enemies of the 
German empire, but made no comment as he 
indicated his acceptance of the proposition. He 
stopped the machine and the two changed seats. 
Then the journey was continued, while the 
wounded man bared his arm and proceeded to 
bandage an ugly cut half-way between the 
wrist and the elbow. Presently Clyde stopped 
the machine long enough to. help his compan- 
ion complete the dressing of the wound. 

‘*T was rather surprised when I heard you 
express yourself in perfectly good English,”’ 
he remarked as he drove on again. ‘‘ You must 
have traveled a good deal, like me.’’ 

‘‘No, not very much,’’ the other replied. 
‘“‘T lived in the United States when this war 
started.”’ 

‘‘And you came back to fight for the fath- - 
erland,’’ Clyde inferred. 

““Sure.”’ 

“‘T was educated in America,’’ the boy ex- 
plained on his own behalf. ‘‘When I came 
over here to help in this war I could speak bet- 
ter English than German. By the way, when 
did you come back ?’’ 

‘‘After the United States declared war,”’’ 
the man answered. ‘‘I wouldn’t ’ave come 
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then, but things were getting too hot for me.”’ 

‘Were you a spy?”’ 

‘Something o’ the kind,’’ replied the other 
with a smile that was almost a smirk. ‘‘ You 
see, I was connected, with a big munitions 
plant in Brooklyn, and a fellow named 
Hatch oh 

‘‘Hor the life of him,’’ Clyde could not 
check the gasp that escaped his lips. Then 
with a mighty effort, he affected to be half 
choking as a result of something that had got 
into his throat. By the time he had succeeded 
in ‘‘coughing it up and spitting it out,’’ he had 
better control of himself and was listening 
to the former spy’s continuation of his inter- 
rupted narrative. 

‘‘This fellow Hatch, you see, was a British 
spy, Spying on us German spies. I had things 
fixed pretty slick for a grand explosion there 
when that Englishman found out all about 
it and we had to clear out to save ourselves.”’ 

‘“Too bad!’’ Clyde exclaimed. But he fin- 
ished the sentence thus to himself: ‘‘Too bad 
you weren’t caught and properly punished. 
This will be interesting news for father.’’ 

The conversation continued along personal 
lines for about twenty minutes. The former 
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German spy in America introduced himself as 
Heinrich Holtz, with the rank of sergeant in 
the German army, detailed in charge of a truck 
train running with more or less regularity be- 
tween certain supply stations and the front. 

‘“We ought to be related to each other 
through Adam and Eve at least, if not 
through Noah,” said Clyde. ‘‘My name is 
Henry Holtzmann. I was on messenger duty 
last night, got lost in the woods——”’ 

‘Pid you deliver your message all right ?”’ 
Holtz interrupted. 

“Yes,” 

‘* Any answer to go back?”’ 

SNe” 

‘‘Then you’re all right. You stay with me. 
How’d you like to be in this service instead of 
at the front ?”’ 

‘‘HWine,’’ Clyde answered. ‘‘But——”’ 

‘‘Never mind,’’ Holtz interrupted. ‘‘I’ll 
fix that up allright. Just leave it with me. I’ve 
got more influence than you’d guess from look- 
ing at me. And drag counts for more in the 
German army than anywhere else in the 
world.”’ 

A few minutes later, under Holtz’s direc- 
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tion, Clyde drove the lorrie through a long 
avenue among the trees to one of the most elab- 
orately complete rest stations for soldiers on 
the western front. And they were still deep 
in the Argonne forest. : 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 


A STARTLING RECOGNITION. 


LYDE had seen many wonderful things 
since he arrived at the fighting zone in 
France and this rest station for boche 

soldiers in the forest was by no means one of 
- the least interesting. It was laid out and con- 
structed on the eastern slope of a wooded hill, 
at the foot of which flowed a stream of clear 
water, fed, in dry weather, principally by 
springs. 

Several springs near the foot of the hill 
had been inclosed and piped into concrete 
drinking fountains. The stream itself had 
been dammed and the water piped into a large 
building where it was heated to a tepid temper- 
ature and then run into a concrete swimming 
_ pool of sufficient capacity to accommodate sev- 
eral hundred bathers at once. Among the 
many buildings that extended over a consider- 
able acreage at the cantonment were lines and 
lines of barracks, indicating that this resting 
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place had been arranged with a view to recre- 
ation for thousands of soldiers at a time in re- 
tirement shifts. 

Clyde, of course, could not take all of this 
in at a glance, but there was enough in evi- 
dence to suggest the probable character of the 
unseen. However, the disguised American 
soldier was not left long alone with his idle 
conjectures. His had been a series of startling 
adventures in the last few days, even for a 
fighter on a voleanic battle front, and the melo- 
drama of his experiences had not yet arrived 
at a last-chapter dénouement. 

Holtz and Clyde leaped down from their 
seat and the former led the way into an office 
through the main entrance of what appeared 
to be a sort of administration building of the 
place. There he made a report to an officer at 
a desk behind a railing inclosure, while the 
boy stood by and listened attentively. The lat- 
ter was resolved to use his eyes and ears to the 
best advantage constantly in order to make as 
much of a camouflage German out of himself as 
possible, so that he might avert suspicion un- 
der the tests which he knew would soon be 
pressing themselves upon him. 

The driver referred to Clyde wth words of 
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praise several times in the course of his re- 
port, and these were received with nods of 
approval on the part of the officer. Pres- 
ently Holtz turned to the boy and said, ad- 
dressing him in German: 

‘*Everything is all right. You'll have to 
fill out some papers to effect your transfer, 
but that can be done any time. We'll go and 
wash up now and have something to eat. Then 
we'll sleep the rest of the day, for we’ll have 
some hard runs to make tonight, unless I’m 
badly mistaken.’’ 

Clyde returned a simple and rather incon- 
sequential answer in German, which seemed 
to satisfy the occasion. Then he and Holtz 
had a special order served to them from the 
mess kitchen, and half an hour later were on 
their way to a barrack bunk for an afternoon 
sleep. 

About an hour before sundown they arose 
and another special mess portion was served 
to them. 

““You see we belong to a special class,”’ 
Holtz remarked, as they made their way to- 
ward the ammunition sheds. ‘‘ Well, we deserve 
a lot of attention, for the armies couldn’t do 
very much without the likes of us.”’ 
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This was spoken in English, which the 
driver seemed to prefer for conversation with 
his companion. 

A score of large trucks and lorries had 
been loaded with ammunition and stood in 
readiness for the drivers to start them along 
the route toward the front. Holtz was in 
command of the train and issued instructions 
to the drivers. He led Clyde to one of the 
smaller trucks and ordered him to take charge 
of it. 

‘‘You’ll drive that one,’’ he said. ‘‘There 
are just a few words of advice I want to give 
you. First, keep in the middle of the road as 
nearly as possible. If you meet any artillery 
they’ll take all the road if you let ’em. You’ve 
got to kind 0’ move aside for them, for they’re 
a pretty important bunch, but if you let ’em 
crowd you too near to the edge o’ the road, 
you’re liable to get into trouble. You prob- 
ably noticed that the roads around here are 
built kind of oval, high in the middle and slop- 
ing to the sides. If you get too near the edge, 
especially in a wet place, your wheels are liable 
to slip off and sink hub-deep in the mud. 

‘Now another thing. When we get to the 
front, keep close tome. The other drivers are 
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experienced and know what to do; but you 
might go too far and be surrounded by Yanks 
before you knew it. You see, the Yanks ’ave 
been pushin’ us pretty hard in the last few 
days, and you never know what kind 0’ mixup 
you’re goin’ to fall into if you’re not careful. 
So just stick close to me.”’ 

Clyde resolved that he would not stick any 
closer to Holtz than expedience dictated if he 
saw an opportunity to get lost from the com- 
mander of the ammunition train. If he could 
only manage to get in the way of a night raid- 
ing squad of Yanks, he surely would ‘‘blun- 
der’’ right into their midst. 

But no such luck was destined to be his. 
The German lines were still well organized and 
the section of the ammunition train to which 
Clyde was attached stopped two hundred yards 
behind the front intrenchments. Other sec- 
tions had taken other routes along a cross-road 
a short distance back in order to reach various 
points along the line to the north and the 
south. Clyde was provoked and a little puz- 
zled to note that Holtz watched him very care- 
fully and took occasion to be near him and of- 
fer bits of advice a number of times when his 
solicitude seemed almost foolish. He appeared 
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to pay no attention to any other driver; hence, 
the disguised Yank did not feel disposed to at- 
tribute the fellow’s peculiar conduct in this re- 
spect solely to nervousness. 

They made two trips that night, returning 
to the rest retreat shortly before daybreak. 
Holtz then proceeded to the main office again 
to make a report, taking Clyde with him. 

‘*I wonder why he always has me go along 
with him wherever he goes,’’ Clyde puzzled 
as they walked toward the headquarters build- 
ing. ‘‘He never takes any of the other driy- 
ers with ’im.”’ 

They entered the office, which was dimly 
lighted with a single electric bulb over the desk 
within the railing—an indication of extreme 
economy, Clyde inferred. At the desk sat a 
uniformed soldier of rather small stature, with 
his back toward the entrance. As they ad- 
vanced nearer, Clyde remarked to himself 
that he must be a boy or a man of small pro- 
portions. 

‘Hello, orderly,”’ said Holtz, putting his 
hands on the railing and addressing the occu- 
pant of the chair in German. ‘You on duty 
tonight ?”’ 
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The orderly started and wheeled around. 
Evidently he had been dozing. 

Clyde’s first observation, after the dozer 

roused and turned around, was that the little 
fellow was a boy. The next instant he had all 
he could do to keep from betraying his aston- 
ishment and dismay when he recognized the 
youth. ; 
The latter was Ferdinand Fehler, younger 
son of the New York broker and pro-kaiser 
American on whose yacht Clyde had been kid- 
napped, but rescued by a British cruiser as he 
was about to be transferred into a German sub- 
marine. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A NEW DANGER. 


ES, I’m on duty tonight,’’ Ferdinand 
Y said in reply to Sergeant Holtz’s 
question after he had rubbed the 
drowsiness out of his eyes. ‘‘The lieuten- 
ant u 
- He stopped suddenly and seemed to be 
‘looking a hole’’ through Clyde. The latter at 
once realized that he was in the most critical 
position of his life. How strong a pro-kaiser- 
ist was his one-time juvenile friend? Had the 
bigotry of a racial cause hardened the sympa- 
thies of his youth? 

With such questions thrashing about in his 
mind, Clyde went through a test that must 
either make or break him. And the making 
must be very strong, or the breaking a disas- 
ter. The young soldier weathered the ordeal. 
This is what he did: 

He so steeled his nervous system that he 
was able to meet the gaze of Ferdinand with 
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apparently the most unaffected unconcern, as 
if they were utter strangers. Clyde literally 
told himself that he had never before seen the 
‘boy orderly who appeared to be testing on him 
the gimlet properties of his eyes, and to all 
intents and purposes forced himself to be- 
lieve it. 

This remarkable effort at self-depersona- 
tion had an equally remarkable effect on Fer- 
dinand. First he found himself doubting his 
own senses. Then he began to wonder if, after 
all, this was not a case of mistaken identity 
with a pair of perfect doubles involved. 

The strong determination with which Clyde 
played his part resulted in a decided advan- 
tage for him. But he could not hope to win 
by appearances alone. He must speak to Fer- 
dinand before the termination of this meet- 
ing and in speaking he must disguise his voice 
enough to deceive the boy orderly, but not 
enough to arouse suspicion in Holtz. How- 
ever, Clyde did not think it wise to open con- 
versation with his one-time friend. He pre- 
ferred to stare the situation through and force 
Ferdinand to speak first. He put on a look of 
vaguely wondering curiosity and waited pa- 
tiently for an explanation. Presently Holtz 
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unwittingly came to his relief by remarking to 
the orderly: 

‘‘Well, a fellow would think from the way 
you look at my friend here that he’s an old 
friend of yours come back from the grave.”’ 

This was the psychological moment for 
Clyde to clinch the victory which he felt com- 
ing when Ferdinand’s recognition began to 
waver. He forced a little ‘‘ unconcerned amuse- 
ment’’ into his eyes and waited ‘‘curiously”’ 
for the orderly’s reply. 

‘“‘T—_I beg your pardon, Mr.—Mr.——’’ be- 
gan the boy within the railing. 

‘“Eixcuse me,’’ Holtz interposed. ‘‘This is 
Private Holtzmann. Private Holtzmann, meet 
Mr. Fehler.”’ 

‘*Glad to meet you,’”’ said Ferdinand, as the 
two boys shook hands. ‘‘You look so much 
like a friend of mine that I thought sure you 
were that fellow himself.”’ 

‘‘T’m sorry for him,’’ Clyde said in a 
slightly falsetto tone. ‘‘I hope he isn’t an Eng- 
lishman. If he is, I think I’ll volunteer to 
spend the rest of my life blacking the kaiser’s 
boots.”’ 

It took some quick thinking on the part of 
Clyde to prepare himself for this hoodwink- 
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ing stroke. He would not have ventured so 
elaborate a speech in the enemy’s language if 
he had not rehearsed it first to himself in order 
to make sure that he could phrase the idea in 
good German. He was overjoyed at the suc- 
cess of his mental rehearsal and delivered his 
stroke with inward exultation. 

It took both Ferdinand and Holtz off their 
feet, so to speak. The latter laughed approv- 
ingly, and the boy smiled as if the conceit 
pleased him very well. 

‘‘No, he isn’t an Englishman,”’ the latter 
replied. ‘‘But he’s an American.” 

Clyde decided not to venture any more 
German conversation of so pretentious a char- 
acter. He had acquitted himself well enough, 
and concluded that he had better let well 
enough alone. So he just smiled, looked at 
ease, and waited calmly for Holtz and the or- 
derly to handle the rest of the situation. He 
had no particular interest in their affairs, 
judging from his manner, except as incident or 
courtesy might require. 

“Tell the lieutenant or the captain that I’ll 
report a little later,’’ said Sergeant Holtz 
presently. ‘‘It’s the truck men’s mess time 
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now. Come on, Holtzmann, we’ll go and have 
something to eat.”’ 

Clyde followed the truck officer out of the 
building, and together they walked to the mess 
hall where they found the other drivers seat- 
ed at a long bench-like table. Day was just 
breaking and the rattle and roar of battle less 
than two miles away was in full, thunderous 
swing. The general nervous tension in the can- 
tonment and the look of concern on the faces of 
most of the soldiers whom the young Ameri- 
can saw indicated the gravity of the military 
situation from their point of view. 

After the meal Holtz suggested that Clyde 
go to his barrack bunk and sleep. The latter 
thought well of this advice for special reason 
of his own and left the sergeant with the inten- © 
tion of following it. 

‘*T’ll get a good sleep and when I wake up 
maybe I’ll be better able to think out a good . 
plan for getting away from this place,’’ he © 
reasoned. 

A few minutes later he ‘“‘hit the hay,”’ but 
soon found that his recent startling experi- 
ences had unstrung his nerves, and his brain 
refused to respond to his slumber-soothing ef- 
forts. For half an hour he resorted to every 
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method he could think of to induce sleep, but in 
vain. Then his attempts were interrupted by 
Holtz who had just entered and put one hand 
on him, saying: 

“Get up, Holtzmann, and go to the Cap- 
tain’s office. He says your transfer papers 
must be made out at once.”’ 

In a sense, Clyde was pleased with this 
summons, for he hoped that by the time he 
had carried out the captain’s instructions he 
would be in better condition to sleep. On the 
other hand, however, he could not repel all ap- 
prehension lest his meeting with the com- 
manding officer should not turn out as fortu- 
nately for him as his last experience in the 
headquarters office had resulted. 

But he was a good soldier and wisely set 
out to answer the summons without delay. 
Meanwhile he studied diligently over the prob- 
lem of how he should answer the questions that 
he knew he would have to answer in order to 
effect his transfer. 

‘“T’m ina pickle, I’m afraid,’’ he told him- 
self, as he slowed his pace in order that he 
might have more time in which to work out a 
solution of his difficulty. ‘‘I’ll have to be able 
to tell him what division, regiment, and com- 
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pany I belong to, and about all I know about 
the German soldiers around here is that we 
were opposed by the 2nd Landwehr division. 
I don’t even know what regiment Carl Fehler 
belonged to. Now it’s rather risky faking any 
of these details. If I only knew—Oh, yes. 
What a good thing I’ve kept my eyes and ears 
open ever since I[ got into this place. At mess 
last evening I overheard two Germans talking 
about Lieut. Schwartz of the 2nd Landwehr. 
Schwartz was killed—that’s lucky for me— 
and most of his company was wiped out—still 
more luck. Yes, they named the regiment and 
company. It’s really a wonder I remember 
them, and probably I wouldn’t if it hadn’t 
been such an unusual story they were telling. 
Well, I’m allright now. I think I’ll goin here . 
and get a good peppy drink—lemon phosphate 
or root beer—to kind 0’ brace me up before 
reporting. ”’ 

He entered through the doorway of a rotun- . 
da affair, where refreshments and special eat- 
ing delicacies were sold, supposedly at cost. At 
the same time he put his hand into his pocket, 
and drew forth several German coins which he 
had picked up in France and kept with the 
jocular resolution to spend them for drinking 
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the health of President Wilson in Berlin when 
the American army arrived there. 

A dozen tables were distributed here and 
there about the circular-shaped room, all of 
them being occupied by one or more soldiers 
each. As Clyde preferred to be alone with 
his meditations for a few minutes while taking 
his refreshment, he glanced through the en- 
trances of several of the booths that extended 
half-way around the room next to the wall. He 
selected one that was empty and went in, but 
just as he was entering he glanced casually 
into the adjacent booth to his right and beheld 
there a sight that startled him and then stimu- 
lated his instinct of caution. 

Seated at a table in this adjoining booth 
were a man and a boy, both in army uniform. 
The man’s back was toward Clyde, but his 
companion sat with the left side of his face 
clearly visible through the entrance. The boy 
was Ferdinand Fehler. 

Clyde saw at a glance that the two were 
engaged in earnest conversation. He was cer- 
tain also that Ferdinand was so interested in 
the discussion that he did not observe his for- 
mer American friend enter a booth next to 
theirs. 
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‘<T may as well hear what they have to say,”’ 
the Yankee soldier decided as he sat down on 
a chair and rested his head against the parti- 
tion. 

He was surprised when he learned how well 
he could hear the voices in the next booth, al- 
though they undoubtedly were kept low with 
a purpose. The partition seemed to have the 
transmittent and resonant qualities of a sound- 
ing board. But such observations were speed- 
ily forced into the background as he caught the 
first words that reached his ears: 

‘*Hather, you surely must be mistaken. It 
can’t be Clyde. He never could have acted his 
part so well. I’m sure it’s just a German boy 
who happens to look exactly like Clyde.”’ 

“Don’t you fool yourself, Ferdinand,”’’ re- 
joined the other in tones which Clyde could not 
fail to recognize. ‘‘I saw him yesterday, but 
he didn’t see me. There’s no such double of 
Clyde Yarwood in the wide world. That boy © 
is Clyde himself.’’ 

‘‘Goodness!’’ Clyde almost gasped. ‘‘It’s 
Mr. Fehler! He’s here!’’ 

‘*Well, what’re you going to do?’’ asked 
Ferdinand in a hollow voice. ‘‘Clyde always 
was a dandy fellow, father. I know Carl hates 
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him, and he hates Clint, too; but I don’t like 
to see Clyde get into serious trouble on our ac- 
count. Can’t we keep out of it?”’ 

**Ferdinand,’’ replied Mr. Fehler severe- 
ly; ‘‘you’re too young and too tender hearted 
to make a good soldier. You talk like a girl. 
Clyde Fehler is a spy beyond a shadow of 
doubt. I tipped Holtz off last night and had 
him watch ’im. The report he made to me is 
convincing. Clyde was watching for a chance 
to get away. He’saspy, I say, and he’s got to 
suffer the consequences.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE ‘‘SPY’’ PRISONER. 


H, father!’’ exclaimed the boy boche 
reproachfully. ‘‘Isn’t there any way 
out of it?”’ 

‘*Herdinand!’’ hissed the latter’s father so 
coldly that the atmosphere seemed to become 
frigid. ‘‘Take heed what kind of proposals 
you make or you will get yourself into serious 
trouble, out of which I sha’n’t be able to drag 
you. The person who aids an enemy spy in 
Germany now is guilty of treason of the first 
degree and may be punished with death. Do 
you realize the situation, my boy?”’ 

Clyde fancied that he heard a half-smoth- , 
ered ‘‘yes’’ in reply, and then father and son © 
in the next booth arose and walked out. The 
thoroughly alarmed young American sat for 
some moments almost rooted to the spot. What 
should he do? Try to escape? It would be im- 
possible. He had the freedom of the grounds, 
but could not go beyond the sentry lines with- 
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out a pass. The only thing for him to do, it 
seemed, was to make a still greater effort to 
bluff it through. Possibly he might be able to 
confuse Mr. Fehler, as he had confused Ferdi- 
nand. 

But he had delayed long enough. Further 
delay in reporting to the captain might result 
in a severe reprimand and prepare the way 
for further suspicion against him. Believing 
now that he would be able to give a satisfactory 
account of his army connection unless the 
questions he must answer should prove to be 
of more than perfunctory character, he set 
out at a brisk pace again for the headquarters 
of the commanding officer. 

At the office a guard demanded the pass- 
word, but as Clyde was unable to give this he 
had to state his mission and ask that it be 
communicated to the captain’s secretary. The 
guard summoned an orderly who took the mes- 
_ Sage in, returning soon and bidding the young 
_ American to accompany him. 

In the outer office Clyde was not, surprised 
to see that Ferdinand had returned to his re- 
ceiving post, but he did not let any expression 
of concern show itself on his face as he ap- 
proached the railing. He was conscious, to be 
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sure, of the fact that the boy at the receiving 
desk studied him curiously from the moment 
he entered the room, and while he did not ig- 
nore that evidence of interest entirely, he did 
not permit it to disturb him. 

‘‘The captain will see you at once,’’ Ferdi- 
nand said. ‘‘Come with me.”’ 

Clyde was considerably surprised at this 
announcement. He had not expected to be 
ushered into the presence of the commanding 
officer, presuming rather that some member 
of that official’s staff would take care of the 
matter. 

However, he tightened his nerve with an 
effort and followed Ferdinand through the re- 
ception room into the captain’s private office. 
The commanding officer was not seated at his 
desk; the room appeared to be unoccupied at 
that moment. 

‘Have a seat,’’ said Ferdinand. ‘‘The cap- 
tain will be in in a minute.”’ 

Then he withdrew. 

The door had hardly closed behind the de- 
parting orderly, when a tall, uniformed man 
stepped out from behind a folding screen that 
stood between the desk and a near-by window. 
The trap was well laid. Only a being of ‘‘su- 
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perhuman nerve”’ could hav> withstood the 
shock. Clyde was conscious of giving a sud- 
den start of dismay. Undoubtedly the para- 
lytic alarm that seized him drove some of the 
color out of his face. 

The man was Mr. Fehler, and he wore a 
captain’s uniform. It had not once occurred 
to Clyde that Ferdinand’s father might be 
the commanding officer of this soldiers’ rest- 
ing place. 

A sarcastic smile was on the officer’s face, 
which now became infinitely more loathsome 
to Clyde than when this supposed friend of 
the Yarwood family proved his duplicity on 
board the yacht, Lorelei, on which Clyde and 
the English agent, Hatch, were kidnapped 
prisoners. Formerly Mr. Fehler had always 
appeared with face clean shaven, but now he 
wore a thick, stub mustache, with the ends 
‘*shoved up,”’ like the kaiser’s. 

“‘Ha, ha! Master Yarwood,’’ jeered the 
renegade American in enemy officer’s uni- 
forn.; ‘‘have you still the raw Yankee nerve 
to deny your identity ?”’ 

Clyde’s blood was now boiling and he cast 
discretion to the wind, realizing that it could 
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do him no good to continue the deception that 
had worked so well on Ferdinand. 

‘‘T neither affirm nor deny anything to the 
most cowardly, unprincipled, and sneaking 
traitor on the face of the earth,’’ he replied 
with a ring of the deepest disgust and sarcasm 
in his voice. 

‘*Hnough, fool, spy,’’ roared Captain Feh- 
ler furiously. ‘‘That fling of yours will mean 
your death.”’ 

Then he pushed an electric button and pres- 
ently a soldier wearing an under officer’s insig- 
nia, appeared. 

‘‘Summon a guard to take charge of this 
spy,’’ the captain ordered. 

The under officer left the room and pres- 
ently two frigid-faced soldiers entered. 

‘“Take this spy and lock him up in a room 
by himself,’’ directed the commanding officer. 
‘‘And remember that I shall hold you two 
strictly accountable for his safe keeping.”’ 

All this, of course, was uttered in German, 
but Clyde understood it. The two guards seized 
him, none too gently, and conducted him from 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. | 
HEROES THREE. 


AED 2? 

It was pitch dark in Clyde’s pris- 
on, and the latter was seated on tne 
bare floor, too gloomy over his unhappy pros- 
pect to think of the restfulness of sleep. He 
had been there all day without anything to eat 
or drink, except a few pieces of dry black 
bread and a dipper of stale water, which tast- 
ed as if it had stood in an old pail in a coun- 

try schoolhouse all vacation. 

**Clyde.”’ 

The prisoner listened with a slight chill of 
awe. Several times he had fancied that he 
heard his own name whispered somewhere in 
the room, but he dismissed the suggestion each 
time as impossible. Now, however, it came to 
his ears still louder, and, against his better 
judgment, he decided to make an investiga- 
tion. So he whispered: 

‘*What is it? Who are you?”’ 
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‘‘Come over this way,’’ was the soft reply. 
“‘This is your friend, Ferd.”’ 

‘“Well, of all things wonderful, this is the 
most astonishing,’’ Clyde felt like exclaiming, 
but he let the ‘‘exclamation’’ choke for an 
exit. 3 

Then he moved over in the direction from 
which the whispered call seemed to come and 
after feeling about a minute or two laid his . 
hand on a human head that protruded up 
through a hole in the floor. 

‘‘Now do as I say quick,’’ directed the 
younger boy. ‘‘I’m going to help you out of 
this. The Germans are preparing to evacuate 
this place tomorrow. ‘They can’t keep the 
Americans back any longer. I’m going to 
show you where you can hide, and when your 
friends get this far you can rejoin them.”’ 

‘*Herd, you’re a trump.”’ 

‘Shut up, Clyde. Don’t you do any talk- 
ing, but do as I tell you. I got them to put 
you in this room as I knew this was the only 
place where I could get away with anything 
of this sort. That window over there comes 
out easy. All you have to do is unhook it and 
drop it down. They haven’t any idea you’ll 
try to escape in this camp, but when they see 
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_ that window open, they won’t look any farther 
around here. Now, hurry up and open it.”’ 

Clyde obeyed. He had studied the window 
during the day and knew exactly how to carry 
out Ferdinand’s instruction. A few moments 
later he returned with the announcement that 
the window was open. 

‘‘Now come with me,’’ Ferdinand whis- 
pered. ‘‘This is a trapdoor that they thought 
was nailed down, but I knew better when I had 
them put you here. It used to be a feed loft 
for the horses, but it’s been empty since the 
supply of feed ran short. Anyway, most of 
the horses are killed and the stables down here 
are empty. Now, just shin down this scantling 
close to the edge of this opening after me and 
let down the trapdoor easy. It’s on hinges.’’ 

‘*Allright,’’ said Clyde. ‘‘Go ahead.’’ 

A minute later the two boys were standing 
on the floor of the disused stable. Ferdinand 
led the way into an adjacent building, which 
also appeared to have been abandoned for any 
serviceable purpose, then through a sort of 
gangway into still another building where 
Ferdinand called a halt. 

‘‘Nobody would ever think of looking for 
you here,’’ he said. ‘‘Right over here is 
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father’s sleeping quarters and his office is in 
the building just north of here. The place for 
you is down in the basement. Here is the 
stairway. There are a lot of old boxes down 
there and you can find a good place to hide 
among them. Now good-by. I must hurry 
and get ready to flee with the rest of ’em.”’ 

‘‘Just a minute, Ferd,’’ begged Clyde. 
““Tell me how your father got here. He was a 
prisoner in England.’’ 

‘‘Not very long,’’ replied Ferdinand. ‘‘The 
captain of that English cruiser kept him on 
board intending to turn him over to the ad- 
miral when the vessel rejoined the fleet. Well, 
a week after you went ashore, the cruiser was 
sunk by a submarine and he escaped on board 
the U-boat. Good night.’’ 

The next moment Ferdinand had moved 
away in the darkness, and Clyde descended the 
basement stairway. The latter after much 
feeling about, discovered a large empty box, 
into which he crawled, curled up as comfort- 
ably as he could, and a few minutes later was 
fast asleep. 


There is no combination of letters of the 
English alphabet that can represent adequate- 
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ly the noise that woke Clyde from his cellar 
sleep. It seemed that everything capable of 
thundering, clattering, rattling and banging 
had been thrown down upon him. 

With the dawn of day the Yanks had re- 
newed their attack, aided by a most efficient 
artillery. One or more shells struck the build- 
ing over Clyde’s head, wrecking it completely, 
except, fortunately, that portion of the first 
floor directly over the American soldier’s hid- 
ing place. 

Clyde realized what had taken place and 
decided that the best thing for him to do was 
to remain where he was for the time being. 
For an hour or more he waited, gauging the 
progress of the attacking troops by the unmis- 
takable sounds of the victorious advance. At 
last the cheers of the Yanks chorused from 
every direction in the immediate vicinity, it 
seemed, and he walked up the cellar stairs, 
pushed aside a pile of obstructing débris with 
some difficulty, and emerged to see the battle 
raging all about him. 

His first thought was to seize the first 
weapon he could find and take part in the fray, 
but second thought convinced him of the folly 
of such a move, in view of the uniform that he 
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wore. While he was considering what to do, 
he observed a shght move in the wreckage near 
him and then saw that a human being was 
striving weakly to get out from under some of 
the débris that had fallen on him. Quickly he 
sprang forward and threw aside several pieces 
of lumber and a quantity of laths and plaster 
and then dragged forth—Ferdinand Fehler, 
severely injured, but conscious and with 
enough remaining vigor to help himself con- 
siderably. 

‘‘Tt’s my turn now to do something for 
you, Ferd,’’ shouted Clyde joyfully. ‘‘If you 
hadn’t helped me out of that place last night 
I’d be a goner. See?—that building’s all 
blown to smithereens.”’ 

‘‘Where’s father?’’ gasped Ferdinand, 
who with Clyde’s aid had succeeded in prop- 
ping himself up against the stump of a shell- 
shattered tree. 

‘“*T don’t ”’ began Clyde, but he stopped. 
suddenly as he saw the mangled form of a 
German officer a few yards away. 

He hastened over to it. One look at the 
face was enough. Captain Fehler must have 
been blown bodily out of the building when 
the shell exploded, possibly in the very bed- 
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room where he slept. Clyde returned to Ferdi- 
nand with a solemn look on his face. 

**VYour father is dead, Ferd,’’ he screamed 
into the other’s ear. 

The half orphan buried his face in his 
ands. Presently he looked up and pleaded 
with his best lung power: 

“Take me with you, Clyde. I hate that 
lost cause. I never did like it.’’ 

Clyde had to bend near to hear the words 
of his friend, so great was the noise of battle. 
In fact both of them watched each other’s lips 
as they spoke in order that they might not 
miss any of the words drowned by the roar 
and rattle of the conflict. 

Suddenly some one seized Clyde by the 
arm. He looked up expecting to find himself 
in the hands of an efiemy. 

“Clint!’’ he screamed as he saw the face 
of the one who had taken hold of him, and 
Clinton in joyful response shouted back: 

‘“*‘Olyde!”’ 

But why prolong this narrative? It is told, 
all but a few minor details, and such details 
are wearisome. The finish of that battle of the 
Argonne forest has been pictured with better 
qualified pens than ours. Clyde and Clinton 
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continued active in the fray up to the time of 
the signing of the armistice, and then they 
began to dream fondly of home once more. 

The sadness that hovered over the life of 
Ferdinand Fehler from that time on was re- 
lieved only by the steadfast friendship of 
Clyde and Clinton. These two brothers in- 
sisted that he return to America with them, 
and as there seemed nothing else for him to 
do, he accepted their invitation. Carl Fehler, 
on being released, went back to Germany, and 
the two brothers did not see each other before 
they went their opposite ways. 

But eventually, Ferdinand’s courageous 
service to Clyde under the most perilous cir- 
cumstances was brought to the attention of 
officials of the United States government and 
resulted in action that brought relief to the. 
boy’s poverty-stricken mother in Germany. 
Mr. Fehler had been very prosperous before 
the war, and most of his wealth was seized by . 
the alien property custodian. But the revela- 
tion of Ferdinand’s patriotism in the face of 
hostility in his own home caused officials to 
return to him his portion as a legal heir to his 
father’s estate, so that he was uble to assist his 
wretchedly misguided mother and brother. 
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FALL OF A NATION. 
The sequel to “Birth of a Nation.” 


By A. H. MAHER 
op Ee SHEPHERD OF THE NORTH. 


By ALICE BROWN 


ip ee THE PRISONER. 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 


Author of “The Broad Highway.” 
<p bar Cart ete OUR ADMIRABLE BETTY. 
THE DEFINITE OBJECT. 


oer renner enene 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.00 
M. A. DONOHUE & CO. 
701-733 Seo. Dearborn Street, 
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Chicage 


By 
Mrs. George Sheldon Downs 


Katherine’s Sheaves 
A Great Novel With a Great Purpose 

Katherine’s Sheaves is altogether delightful, a charming piece 
of fiction, a beautiful romance, One must admire the book for its 
characterization, its brilliant pictures of life, and its dramatic 
situations, but still more for its philosophy and wisdom. 

The story is a dramatic one, abounding in strong situations. 

The plot is well conceived and carried out, the style easy and 
the characters likable. 

12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Popular Edition, 


Step by Step 

Judged as a story pure and simple, “STEP BY STEP” is al- 
together delightful. But it is not merely a charming piece of 
fiction. Ethical in its nature, the underlying thought shows 
throughout the lofty purpose and high ideals of the author, and 
exhales a wholesome atmosphere, while the element of romance 
pene it is both elevated and enriched by its purity and sim- 
plicity. 

12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Popular Edition, 


Gertrude Elliot’s Crucible 


It is a readable story, clean, wholesome, and high in moral 
tone—optimistic and constructive. 

It has an alluring plot, and is well and skillfully worked out. 
The incidents are dramatic, and therefore always striking, and 
the entire romance will hold the attention of the reader- 

12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Popular Edition, 


Redeemed 


Dealing with divorce—the most vital problem in the world 
today—this book tells how a pure-minded woman is divorced 
from her husband, upon a fimsy pretext, because he wishes to 
marry again. How he suffers when he learns that he has thrown 
away the true disinterested love of a noble woman, and how he 
craves that love again, makes a vivid, forceful story of an in- 
tensely modern significance. 

12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Popular Edition, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.00 


M. A. DONOHUE & CO. : 
701-733 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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